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BACH’S SUITES. 


LECTURES (“ QUEEN VICTORIA LECTURES ”) 
DELIVERED AT TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


TWO 


ON MAY IOTH AND I7TH, I9g00. 
By PRoF. EBENEZER PROUT, 

4 
Ne G those whose claim to the very highest rank 


.{us.D. 


among composers is universally admitted, there 

are some whose recognition has been immediate. 

When Handel paid his first visit to London, and 
produced his opera Rinaldo in 1711, he took the town by 
storm, and established his position at once. Mozart, the 
most wonderful instance of musical precocity that the world 
has ever seen, obtained a European reputation while still 
a child. Mendelssohn astonished the musical world by 
his overture to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, written at 
the age of 16. On the other hand, we find that many of 
the works of Beethoven were criticized on their first 
appearance in terms that showed aa utter failure to com- 
- prehend their greatness or their beauty; and some of us 
are old enough to remember the fierce opposition roused 
by much of the finest music of Schumann even within the 
last half-century. The same remark applies with even 
more force to the music of Wagner. The probable 
explanation is, that the music of all these composers 
appeals not merely to the emotions, but to the intellect ; 
and the general public regards music merely as an 
amusement, and does not care for that which requires 
any mental effort for its appreciation. 

Of all the great composers, Johann Sebastian Bach is 
unquestionably the one who has had to wait the longest 
for recognition. As regards the majority, even of 
musicians, it may be said that he is still waiting. I have 
often been surprised, in talking with my professional 
brethren, to find how very little real acquaintance many 
of them have with Bach. Even among pianists, the 
knowledge is mostly confined to the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, the Italian Concerto, a dozen or so of the 
“* 48,” and possibly a few dances from the Suites ; while, 
excepting the two Passions, the Christmas Oratorio, and 
the Mass in B minor, his magnificent sacred works are all 
but unknown. There are of course many musicians who 
have made a deep and serious study of Bach ; but the 
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correctness of what has just been said will hardly be dis- 
puted with regard to a large majority. 

There is more than one reason to be given for this 
comparative neglect of one who was in some respects the 
greatest composer that the world has ever seen. Bach 
never appealed to the general public, like his contem- 
porary, Handel. Even in his lifetime he was chiefly 
known as a great organist and as a composer of fugues. 
Only four of his works were published during his life- 
time ; and of these only one (the Cantata, “ Gott ist mein 
Kénig”) was vocal. Those of his other works that were 
known, such as the great organ fugues, the “ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier,” etc, existed only in manuscript copies, 
generally written by pupils or friends. His larger com- 
positions, whether for the orchestra or for the church, 
were composed for use in the different places in which he 
officiated as capellmeister or organist, and appear to 
have been almost entirely unknown elsewhere. Even the 
great Passion according to Matthew was so little known 
that after its first production at Leipzig in 1729, a whole 
century elapsed before it was heard again. It was the 
revival of the work by Mendelssohn in 1829 which first 
awoke an interest in the vocal works of the great 
Cantor. 

Another reason for the imperfect appreciation of the 
works of Bach is to be found in the character of the 
music itself. If ever there was a composer who wrote 
solely to satisfy his own art-ideals, Bach was he. In him 
we find no concessions to public taste, no clap-trap of any 
kind ; everything must be as perfect as he could make it, 
and he is seen rewriting many of his works time after 
time, always adding some finishing touches. The cha- 
racter of his genius, moreover, was essentially polyphonic ; 
the most elaborate scientific combinations seem to have 
been as natural and easy to him as they are the reverse 
to most of us. This style of composition renders his 
music difficult both to play and to understand. He 
speaks to us in a language of his own ; and until we have 
mastered both the grammar and the idiom of that 
language, his thought remains obscure. 

It must not be supposed from this that Bach’s style is 
always severe. In the course of these lectures I hope 
conclusively to prove the contrary ; and I have chosen 
the Suites as my subject because the lighter phase of 
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Bach’s genius will probably be new to many of my 
hearers. The general idea held concerning the composer 
is that he was a transcendently great fugue writer, and 
many people know him in no other aspect. 

Time will not allow of anything like a historical sketch 
of the Suite. Those who are interested in the subject 
should read the admirable article by Sir Hubert Parry in 
the third volume of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians.” It will suffice to say now that it is the 
earliest of the so-called “cyclic forms”—a name applied to 
compositions in which two or more separate movements 
are combined to form a homogeneous whole. It was the 
most important of the instrumental forms during the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and was known under various names. In England Suites 
were frequently called “ Lessons” ; Handel in the Preface 
to his “Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin,” says “I have 
been obliged to publish some of the following Lessons, 
because surreptitious and incorrect copies of them had 
got abroad.” In Germany, the name Parthien, or Partitas 
(the Italian form of the word), was in general use. In 
France, Couperin entitled his Suites “Ordres”; while 
those of Corelli are called by their composer “ Sonate da 
Camera,” to distinguish them from the “Sonate da Chiesa,” 
or “ Church Sonatas.” 

Properly speaking, the Suite—the name means “a 
succession,” just as we speak now of “a suite of rooms” 
—is a series of dances, or of movements in dance rhythm, 
which may be, but are not necessarily, preceded by a 
prelude, the form of which is left entirely to the choice of 
the composer. A feature of the Suite in which it differed 
from the older sonata and concerto forms is, that all its 
movements were in the same key. 

It has just been said that the Suite consisted of a series 
of dance movements. This is true of those which are 
regular in their form ; but the name was often applied 
loosely to a series of movements, all being in the same 
key, even though they were not written in dance rhythms. 
For example, in the first set of Handel’s “Suites de 
Piéces,” the second (in F major) has not one movement 
in dance form, while the sixth (in F sharp minor) has 
only one, its movements being a Prelude, a Largo leading 
to a double Fugue, and a Gigue. In Couperin’s Suites 
also, -while the majority of the movements are dances, a 
considerable number are short pieces in various forms, 
and with fanciful titles. 

Bach was not only the last, but by far the greatest of 
the composers of the Suite; in his works it reaches the 
highest perfection. Afcer his death it was almost entirely 
superseded by the sonata, which his second son, Carl 
Philip Emanuel, remodelled on the lines which it has 
since in all essentials retained. 

There exist in all twenty-one Suites for Clavier by 
Bach, besides several for other instruments. It is only 
the former which will be dealt with in these lectures. Of 
these, eighteen form three sets of six each ; the remain- 
ing three are isolated. Although the exact dates of their 
composition cannot in all cases be fixed with absolute 
certainty, sufficient dafa exist to leave scarcely a doubt 
as to the approximate period at which all were written ; 
and the conclusionsarrived at by Spitta and other 
authorities are supported by the internal evidence of the 
works themselves. 

The earliest set of Suites are the six known as the 
“French Suites” which date from about 1722, and were 
written during Bach’s residence at Céthen. The name 
“French” was not given to them by the composer, but 
later, and without his concurrence, because of the small 
form of all the movements, which remind us in this 
respect of the Suites, or (as he calls them) “ Ordres ” of 





Couperin. Two detached Suites, in A minor and E flat 
major, which in their character have much affinity with 
the French Suites, in all probability date from the same 

riod. The year 1722, it will be remembered, was that 
in which the first part of Das wohltemperirte Clavier 
a r 
. ext in order come the six great works known as the 
“ English Suites,” on the strength of a trustworthy tra- 
dition that they were commissioned by, and composed 
for a wealthy Englishman. They were probably written 
in 1726, and certainly not later than 1727. They are 
laid out on a grander scale than the French Suites, 
though some of the latter contain a larger number of 
separate movements. Another important difference is 
that all the English Suites contain Preludes, which are 
wanting in the French Suites. 

The third and last set of Suites are known as the six 
“ Partitas.” They were originally published separately 
by Bach himself, at the rate of one every year from 1726 
to 1731. In the latter year they were collected, and 
published in one book as the first part of the “ Klavier- 
iibung.” The second part of the same work, which 
appeared in 1735, contains the well-known “Italian 
Concerto,” and the last Suite which Bach wrote—the 
great one in B minor, which he entitled “‘ Ouverture nach 
franzésischer Art” (Overture in the French manner), 
and which is generally known as the French Overture. 

Before proceeding to speak of these works in detail, 
something must be said about the form of the Suite and 
its constituent parts. It has been already mentioned 
that it consists of a series of dance movements. Of these 
four were indispensable in every regularly constructed 
Suite; these were the Allemande, the Courante, the 
Sarabande, and the Gigue. In addition to these, other 
dances, the number of which was optional, could be 
introduced at the pleasure of the composer, the most 
common being the Minuet, Gavotte, and Bourrée. 
These were almost always placed between the Sarabande 
and the Gigue, though occasionally, as in the great Suite 
in B minor, and in the fourth and sixth Partitas, one or 
more is introduced between the Courante and the 
Sarabande. These movements have been described as 
‘“‘ Intermezzi,” and are so frequently added to the others 
that out of the twenty-one Suites by Bach there is only 
one—the small one in A minor—which contains only the 
indispensable four, and in a later version of this Suite a 
Prelude and Minuet were added. The four indispensable 
movements must now be described ; but it should first be 
mentioned that, with the exception of the Prelude, the 
form of which will be spoken of later, all the movements 
of a Suite are in simple binary, or two-part form, each 
part being repeated. 

The first dance, the ALLEMANDE, was (as its name 
implies) of German origin. It is a moderately quick 
movement, in + time, and it invariably begins with one 
or more short notes at the end of a bar. Bach generally 
begins with a single semiquaver or quaver, mostly the 
former ; but in the third French Suite and the second 
Partita he has a group of three semiquavers, and in the 
third Partita we exceptionally find a group of four. Ina 
large majority of cases the Allemande has flowing semi- 
quaver figures throughout, though occasionally other 
figures are employed. Groups of triplet semiquavers are 
freely used in the fourth English Suite, and in the third 
and fourth Partitas are seen abundance of demisemi- 
quavers. The style of the music is frequently very 
polyphonic, with full and rich harmony. As a charac- 
teristic example of this form, I will take the Allemande 
in the first English Suite. 

(JHlustration—ALLEMANDE FROM IST ENGLISH SUITE.) 
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Of the COURANTE, the dance which follows the Alle- 
mande, there are two distinct varieties, the Italian and 
the French. Both are quick movements in triple time, 
and both, like the Allemande, begin with one or more 
short notes. In other respects they differ so widely that 
they must be described separately. 

The Italian form, the correct name of which is 
“Corrente,” is in 3 or 3 time; it is the only form to be 
met with in the works of Corelli and of Handel. Bach 
employs it less frequently than the French form, as it is 
found in only eight of his twenty-one Suites. As its 
name implies, it is largely constructed of running pas- 
sages, and Bach shows much partiality for groups of 
dotted quavers followed by semiquavers. As an example 
of this form, we will take the Courante of the third 
Partita, which illustrates both the features just referred 


(Lilustratton—COURANTE FROM PARTITA 3.) 


The other (French) Courante, which is the variety 
exclusively used by Couperin, and found thirteen times in 
Bach’s Clavier Suites, is written in 3 time. Bach always 
begins this kind of Courante with a single quaver at the 
end of a bar; Couperin does the same, with the single 
exception of one Suite (No. 17) in his third book, in 
which he commences with a group of three quavers. As 
in the Italian Corrente, groups of dotted notes (here 
dotted crotchets followed by quavers) are of very common 
occurrence. But the special characteristic of the French 
Courante is the peculiar use of cross accents, producing 
in many passages the distinct impression of $ time 
instead of 3. This grouping is always found in the final 
bar of the cadence at the end of each half of the dance; 
but it is also frequently met with in the course of it. For 
example, in the Suite in E flat, the Courante, in spite of 
its 3 signature, is really nearly all in $ time, and the 
alternation of the two rhythms produces a very curious 
effect, as you shall hear. 


(Lilustration—COURANTE FROM SUITE IN E FLAT.) 


In the third French Suite the time-signature is actually 
marked as $, and here the bars of 3 produce the effect of 
cross accent. More often, however, the cross rhythms 
are restricted to the cadences. As a specimen of the 
more usual form of the French Courante, I will play that 
of the fourth English Suite. 


({ilustration—COURANTE FROM 4TH ENGLISH SUITE.) 


Exceptionally, we find in the first English Suite two 
Courantes, the second of which is followed by two 
“Doubles” — that is, variations. Bach rarely writes 
variations on the dances in his Suites ; the only other 
instances of a “ Double” in the Clavier Suites are in the 
Sarabandes of the sixth English Suite and in the first 
version of the small Suite in A minor; but in his Suite 
for violin solo in B minor, curiously enough, each move- 
ment is followed by a Double. 

The third indispensable movement of the Suite is the 
SARABANDE. This is a slow dance, of Spanish origin, 
in simple triple time, either 3 or 3. With the single 
exception of that in the sixth English Suite, which is in 
3, all Bach’s Sarabandes in the Suites are in § time. 
After the lively Courante which precedes it, the dignified 
Sarabande furnishes the element of contrast, as with the 
slow movement of a sonata or symphony. 

The Sarabande begins on the first beat of the bar,— 
I shall refer to occasional exceptions directly—and its 
special rhythmical*feature is the quasi-syncopated effect 
of the additional accent on the second beat of the accented 
bars (the second and fourth) of the phrases. This is 
very noticeable in what is perhaps the best-known 





Sarabande existing—Handel’s song “ Lascia ch’io pianga.” 
It may be noticed here, in passing, that the beautiful 
theme of the variations which form the finale of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, is in reality a Sarabande, 
though not so entitled. It is extremely rare in this dance 
to find phrases of irregular lengths. In the whole of the 
Sarabandes in these Suites there is only one—in the 
fourth Partita; in every other case each part contains 
some multiple of four bars. The most usual form is that 
in which the first part contains eight bars, and the second 
sixteen ; this is the normal form with Bach, and met with 
in eleven of the twenty-one Sarabandes. The next 
commonest is that in which the first part is extended to 
twelve bars, while the second is still sixteen ; of this there 
are four examples. As a simple example of the Sara- 
bande, we will take that in the first French Suite; it is 
one of the short ones, with a first part of eight bars and a 
second of sixteen. 


(Jd/ustration — SARABANDE FROM IST FRENCH SUITE.) 


In the second and third English Suites will be seen 
after the Sarabandes what are termed “‘ Les Agrémens de 
la méme Sarabande,” z.e. the ornaments, or embellish- 
ments, of the same Sarabande. These are not variations 
in the same sense as the “ Doubles” spoken of just now, 
as no other part than the melody is altered, the harmony 
being absolutely unchanged. In the Sarabande in G 
minor, in which the subject appears at times in the bass, 
the ornaments are then also found in that part ; in the 
second Suite, in A minor, the embellishments are in the 
upper part throughout. In some editions only the melody 
of the “ Agrémens” is printed in this movement ; for the 
sake of students, it may be well to say that the harmony 
is, of course, intended also to be played. It was not 
designed that both forms of the Sarabande should be 
performed in succession ; the choice of the plain or the 
embellished form was left to the performer. In some of 
the older manuscripts the latter is altogether omitted. 

(To be continued.) 








A MUSICIANS’ SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE HUMOROUS IN MUSIC. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. OXON. 


THE question, most inadequately treated in three pre- 
ceding numbers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
as to the possibility, or, at least, the actuality, of the 
expression of the humorous in music, led in private to 
much interesting discussion and correspondence. The 
writer had no wish to dogmatize nor any desire to 
attempt to issue an ex cathedrd pronouncement on the 
matter ; opinions are too divided, and the usual court 
of appeal in musical disputes—the scores of the great 
masters — maintains a sphinx-like silence. From my 
study walls Bach’s face still looks down with placid 
kindly countenance ; Beethoven still wears the scowl 
which guards the approach to the heart we love; Wagner 
still keeps his head covered in the presence of his peers, 
and raises his chin in readiness to fight all Europe, past 
and present—and future! They will never say whether 
they meant to be humorous, or whether when they 
intended a joke they found adequate expression for it in 
music. 

As the council of the gods remained obstinately and 
serenely silent, I thought it might assist those interested 
in the question were we to invite the co-operation of the 
College of High Priests; their opinions are not the 
gospel itself certainly, but they compel our attention. I 
therefore put myself in communication with such 
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recognized authorities as Sir John Stainer, Sir A. C. ‘abnormally keen sense of the humorous offers twice as 
Mackenzie, Sir Frederick Bridge, Professor Prout, | many examples as anyone else. 


Professor Niecks, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, Mr. E. Silas, | 


{ 
| 


Let us now examine the list of additional pieces of music 


Dr. Richter, Mr. Henschel, Mr. J. S. Shedlock, and | suggested as being in themselves humorous. For many 
others. No one will deny that the cumulative evidence 'and obvious reasons the suggestions and remarks are 


| 


should be most weighty, that if we could put these 
gentlemen into the witness-box we should not have to 
fear the canny Scottish verdict of “Not proven.” We 
need not as individuals pin our faith to each one of them 
in the same absolute degree. We may even decline to 
place entire (or any !) confidence in one or other; but if 
anyone knows what is humorous it is Sir Frederick 
Bridge, if anyone can give an opinion on ‘ Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ or the 5th Symphony Trio it is Richter, if 
anyone can keep us in the paths of sober criticism it is 
Professor Niecks, if anyone knows the whole ground it is 
Professor Prout. 

In order to focus the subject and to avoid too many 
side-issues, I submitted to each of these gentlemen a list 
of six compositions which are pretty generally accepted 
as types of the humorous in music. They were not my 
own choice, for, to tell the truth, I see the humorous in 
only two of them, and in one case of the two I suspect I 
have been educated, or at least directed, to the ap- 
preciation of the humour. The list was as follows :— 


MozaRT.—‘ Musical Joke’ (Peasants’ Symphony). 

Haypn.— Farewell ’ Symphony. 

BEETHOVEN.—Rondo, ‘ Anger over a Lost Penny.’ 

Finale from 8th Symphony. 

.— Clown music from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

GouNoD.—Funeral March of a Marionette. 


” 
MENDELSSOHN 


I asked my correspondents to excise the name of any 
of these compositions which, apart from title or sugges- 
tion, did not seem to them humorous, and to add the 
names of, say, half a dozen pieces or even passages of 
music which, without association with title, words, scene, 
or suggestion, could be called really humorous. The 
net result of the answers must astound even those who 
are prepared to hear of great differences in opinion. 
By the consensus of a considerable majority the only 
accepted number on the list is the 8th Symphony Finale! 
No one raised any objection to Gounod’s March, but no 
one seemed to pay the slightest attention to it. 

Not less remarkable than the unanimity with which 
five out of the six submitted compositions were rejected, 
was the extraordinary variety of names suggested and 
the remarks in many cases added. Our readers must 
keep in mind the fact that gentlemen of wide experience 
in every branch of music, some of them expert humorists 
themselves, and most of them with a very keen sense of 
humour, were invited to draw from the rich storehouse of 
musical literature only six instances of music which in itself 
and without fear of contradiction could be called humorous 
music, The reflection that it would be so extremely easy 
for a student of the literature of any country and of any 
period to comply with a similar request goes to strengthen 
the hands of those who contend that the humorous is 
essentially without the province of absolute music. The 
gentleman who of all my correspondents is perhaps most 
widely known as a humorist regrets that he cannot add 
anything to my list, and cannot say that he finds those 
mentioned undeniably humorous in themselves. Imagine 
such an answer to a similar question from a student (¢.g.) 
of English literature during the nineteenth century ! 
One who is famous for a retentive memory “cannot 
think of more than four examples of humorous music” ; 
another who would not be described as possessing an 


here offered as from the illustrious Symposium in its 
corporate capacity, and not in any single instance from any 
particular recognizable individual thereof. Explanatory 
and contradictory contributions to the debate are given 
in inverted commas, and less-known titles are illustrated 
by a short quotation. 


BACH.—Fugue in A minor. (Peters Edition, No. 212). 


é = —— — Se emneeall 
HAYDN.—Toy Symphony. 
this work.) 
HaypDNn.—Scherzo (Op. 33, No. 5). 








(Three votes were cast for 


Allegro. 
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HAYDN.—Minuets (Op. 71, No. 2, and Op. 77, No. 2). 


Presto, ma non troppo. 












































“T could find p/enty more in Haydn,” writes this con- 
tributor ; another declares that he finds playfulness and 
gaiety in abundance, but nothing humorous, in Haydn. 

MOZART.—Figaro, 

“You will find traits of humour in Mozart, especially 
in Figaro.” 

MOZART.—24 Canons for Two Voices. 

“The text of some very racy; one is in Latin, and 
sounds like indecent German, which constitutes the 
Jun” (1!) 

MOZART.—Serenade 
“by a loving swain, followed by a drunken vagabond 
who sings another tune ; then the two subjects are sung 
together, and fit nicely, as you may suppose.” 

BEETHOVEN.—Allegretto from the 8th Symphony. 

BEETHOVEN.—Song (about the Flea) from Fausé. 

“Especially on account of the picturesque ‘ Fingersatz ’ 
in the ‘ Nachspiel’ (thumbs only).” 
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BEETHOVEN.—Finale from Op. 14, No. 2. 
Allegro assai. 









































[We may presume that the contributor has in view the 
passage where the violin follows the pianoforte as if it 
had lost the beat. } 

One correspondent adds that— 

“ Beethoven’s Scherzi are full of deep-souled humour.” 

SCHUMANN.—‘ Carnaval.’ 

‘“ Some of these pieces are striking examples of humour 
of the light, playful kind. Of the more full-blooded 
humour we have instances in the later pianoforte pieces 
and chamber music.” 

Another correspondent, declaiming against people who 
“talk as if they had the latchkey to a composer’s brain,” 
writes : “ Composers, on the other hand, imagine things 
which never can be guessed by anybody else. In those 
pretty pieces by Schumann, the ‘ Kinderscenen, the 
meaning of the titles existed only in Schumann’s im- 
agination. No. 1 has no more to do with foreign 
countries and people than has——” 

With this we must compare Corder’s dictum, “‘ Humour 
Schumann’s music seldom, if ever, presents.” 


SCHUMANN.—First Symphony (in B flat). 

“ Especially the Finale.” 

MENDELSSOHN.—Midsummer Night's Dream Overture. 

‘* More humorous than the clown music.” 

MENDELSSOHN.—Rondo Capriccioso (Op. 14) and other 
Capriccios. 

SCHUBERT.—Finale of C major Symphony. 

“ Traits of delightful humour.” 

WAGNER.—Beckmesser’s part in the Mezstersinger, 

notably his love song. (Two votes.) 

RAMEAU.—“ La Poule.” : 

KUHNAU.—No. 3 of the “ Biblical History” Sonatas. 

“In which the deceit of Laban is expressed by a de- 

ceptive cadence.” 

ROMBERG.—Toy Symphony. (Two votes.) 

NICOLAI.—Overture to Merry Wives of Windsor. 

TSCHAIKOWSKI.—The Cats’ Concert from the Ballet 
‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.’ 
(Two votes.) 

See Mr. C. A. Barry’s notes, with quotations, in 

Crystal Palace Programmes (April 28th, 1900, etc.). 
SMETANA —The part of the Stammerer in Zhe 
Bartered Bride. 
STRAUSS.—‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ 








A. C. MACKENZIE.—A Part Song (presumably the 
“Franklyn’s Dogge”). 

ZOLLNER.—Part Song, “ Speisezettel” (Bill of Fare). 

Hatton.—“ Some Songs,” 
and 

“A collection of songs sung at Drury Lane and else- 
where at the beginning of the eighteenth (nineteenth ?) 
century ; words unfit for delicate ears, and therefore for 
the permission of the Lord Chamberlain.” 

The most striking feature about this list is its hetero- 
geneous character. Allsorts and conditions of styles and 
schools are represented, and there is a curious want of 
any system or standard in the various lists which go to 
make up the selection. If one were asked to give 
instances of humorous writings in English literature of 
the Victorian era, the names of several writers would at 
once suggest themselves and a general reference would 
be made to their works. No one would trouble to name 
any particular one of Hood’s poems, but would say, “The 
poems of Hood.” The only approach to any such reply 
in the list is the general direction to Beethoven’s scherzo 
movements—vague enough and unsatisfactory enough, 
because so many of these compositions will hardly be 
claimed by the most vivid imagination as instances of 
the humorous in music. 

Another curious feature is the comparatively large 
draft upon compositions of a later day. Humour is not 
more frequent or more successful in nineteenth century 
English writers than it is in Smollett or Sterne or 
Shakespeare or Chaucer, and a collection of humorous 
pieces of English prose and poetry would not draw the 
majority of its instances from the Victorianera. Against 
that extreme we have to put the opinion of one dis- 
tinguished member of the Symposium that since the 
days of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven humour 
in instrumental music is defunct ! 

Another very striking feature in the list is that 
Beethoven—outside of whose works many profess to find 
nothing humorous in music—is barely mentioned. Only 
four correspondents quoted from him. 

Bach is represented by one almost unknown fugue. 

And lastly we must notice how, in spite of the request 
to submit pieces humorous in themselves without the aid 
of title, words, suggestion, or scene, our correspondents 
have been driven, by stress of circumstances we may 
presume, just on the rocks we were so anxious to avoid. 
A very suggestive observation is made in one letter 
already quoted, “I cannot think of more than four 
examples of humorous music, and even those—as well as 
all your six—depend for their understanding to some 
degree on the suggestions in title or scene ; 
myself don’t believe much in the possibility of expressing 
humour in adso/ute music. Humour is not a mood or 
a feeling, to the expression of which two things I think 
music is limited when not ¢//ustrating.” 

If we excise all examples which rely upon words to 
any great extent for their humorous effect, we at once 
sacrifice the music from Figaro, Mozart’s Canons and 
Serenade, Beethoven’s “Flea” song, the Beckmesser 
music, Mackenzie’s, Zéllner’s, and Hatton’s songs, 
and the Drury Lane productions. But we must 
also. give up those works whose titles suggest what we 
ought to understand by the music; also those which 
make use of incongruous quotations, or which are 
mere buffoonery : the objection to the use of suggestion 
is valid in all cases alike. 

We think we may depend on the evidence o our 
senses, but we are very much mistaken. Our senses 
are largely at the mercy of the power which lies in 
suggestion. -Passable claret, presented in a beautiful 
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decanter and under appropriate conditions as some- 
thing extraordinarily fine, will be accepted by most 
ordinary mortals as what it pretends to be; the same 
wine decried as rubbish picked up by mistake at an 
auction sale will be voted not fit to drink. A young 
student who read Schumann’s article while he was 
working at Beethoven’s “‘ Lost Penny” Rondo, and who 
heard Biilow play it in his inimitably humorous way, will 
not be blamed if he persists in thinking the composition 
an excellent example of the humorous in music ; he would 
be pigheaded, however, if he declined to consider as of 
any weight the opinions of men like Prout, Corder, 
Rosenthal, etc., etc. If somany authorities, who approach 
the composition from so many standpoints, and who 
stand to it in such various relations, declare they see 
nothing humorous in the music, he must not insist that 
the humour Schumann and Biilow suggested to him is 
abundantly and undeniably self-evident. Under this 
condition we have to further sacrifice the Allegretto from 
the 8th Symphony, the Carnaval, the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Merry Wives Overtures, La Poule, Puss in 
Boots, and ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ No one will stand up for 
oor old Kuhnau’s notion that Laban’s deceit embalmed 
in a deceptive cadence could raise a smile on the most 
vacuous countenance—the smile of.the erudite will be 
one of pity and tolerance for the genial and defunct old 
joker. 

The music given to the stammering Persona in Zhe 
Bartered Bride is not generally familiar. Corder says 
it is funny enough, but points out that the most inveterate 
stammerer in real life loses his affliction the moment he 
sings. He says “ unfortunately,” but, of course, he refers 


“to the shock this well-known physiological fact must give 


to those who adduce the music as a good example of 
humour in music. 

That apparently indecent German or unautherisable 
English makes music humorous need not even be 
contradicted. 

Mendelssohn’s Capriccios are not usually regarded as 
really humorous; and all the trouble taken leaves us 
with a few movements from Haydn, “traits of humour” 
in Mozart, a few pieces by Beethoven, a Symphony by 
Schumann, and a movement from a Schubert Symphony— 
all of them in turn vetoed by one or more of our distin- 
guished Symposium. 

When we consider the doubtful, and in many cases 
incredible, proofs which believers in the humorous in 
absolute music bring forward, and also the arguments 
used by men of standing and understanding who do not 
admit the existence of such a thing, we shall be more 
prepared to think out anew for ourselves the question 
whether, apart from words, title, scene, or suggestion, it 
is possible to express the humorous in music. 


WEBER’S OBERON AT WIESBADEN. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE foundation of German romantic opera dates from 
Der Freischiitz, a work interesting in itself, and im- 
portant as regards its influence. Helmina von Chezy’s 
libretto of Euryanthe did not satisfy Weber, and he 
tried to improve it. “Do you suppose,” he said, “that 
any proper person will allow a libretto to be put into his 
hand like an apple?” He may have improved the 
original version, but he did not succeed in making it 
really good. Weber wrote his last opera, Oberon, at the 
request of Kemble, and even chose the subject himself, 
yet when Planché’s libretto came into his hands, he was 
ot satisfied, and found it “very. foreign to all my ideas 





and maxims.” It was, in fact, neither the one thing nor 
the other. Weber’s “ideas and maxims” were of the 
same order as those of his great successor, Wagner. The 
opera, however, contains much lovely music, and an 
attempt has been made to make it harmonize more or 
less with the spirit of the present day. 

Oberon was originally produced at Covent Garden in 
1826 ; the new version, by the royal capellmeister Josef 
Schlar and the librettist Herr Josef Lauff, was given last 
May at Wiesbaden during the festal performances in 
which the German Emperor took special interest (see 
“Musical Notes”). 

To travel during the.-merry month of May is no great 
hardship. A sea journey in one of the comfortable boats 
plying between Harwich and that desolate yet convenient 
spot known as the Hook of Holland, a short railway ride, 
first, through a flat yet at times picturesque country, then 
through the romantic valley of the Rhine, soon conveyed 
me, though scarcely so rapidly as Sir Huon was trans- 
ported from the court of Charlemagne to Bagdad, from 
Covent Garden Theatre to the Wiesbaden royal 
Schauspielhaus. 

Of the magnificent scenery in Oderon mention is made 
elsewhere in these columns, so that here I shall confine 
myself to a brief description of the remodelling of the 
opera. 

After the opening chorus of elves in Act I., when Puck 
relates the condition of reconciliation between Oberon 
and Titania, Huon’s love theme from the overture is 
played softly by the orchestra. Then, after Oberon’s 
aria, Fatal Vow,” when Puck tells how Huon slew in 
self-defence the son of Charlemagne, is heard the fanfare 
of brass from the march at the end of the opera, and at 
mention of Bagdad the lovely “ Rezia” motive (second 
subject of the overture) ; phrases connected with Puck 
and the elves accompany Oberon’s closing command to 
the spirits. After the vision, when Oberon gives Huon 
the horn, the “horn” and the tripping “Oberon” motive 
are naturally introduced, also combined. The ensemble 
“Honour and Joy” is followed immediately by Huon’s 
aria, “Vom Jugend auf,” with which Braham, when the 
work was originally produced at Covent Garden, was not 
satisfied, and so Weber good-naturedly wrote for him, 
“Oh, ’tis a glorious sight.” At the close of the aria, 
“ Verwandlungsmusik,” cleverly evolved from various 
themes, leads directly to the finale. 

The opening of Act II. is slightly modified, the music 
when Rezia appears is extended, and after Huon’s entry 
the phrase with dotted rhythm from the adagio of the 
overture and a “Caliph” theme serve as_ principal 
material for the combat. Fatima’s aria is sung previous 
to the arrival at the seashore. Melodramatic music, with 
“Ocean,” “ Rezia,” and “Oberon” themes, accompanies 
the scene with the pirates. The finale opens with Oberon 
and Puck’s duettino, “Hither, thither,’ while a happily 
introduced monologue by the rearranger of the libretto 
leads to the mermaids’ chorus. 

In the Third Act melodramatic music, somewhat 
extended, is heard after Fatima’s song, and again after 
the duet between her and Scherasmin ; in the latter 
three themes at one moment are skilfully combined. The 
journey homeward from Tunis, realistically depicted by 
wonderful moving scenery, naturally gave opportunity 
for additional music. In place of the concluding chorus, 
which Weber, pressed no doubt for time, took from his 
“Peter Schmoll” music, written a quarter of a century 
previously, a new ending has been added by Herr Schlar. 
The cleverness of the music added by this experienced 
capellmeister must be fully acknowledged, but whether 
by his additions he has really turned Weber’s work, 
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imperfect from a dramatic point of view, into a satis- 
factory music-drama, is fairly open to discussion. A 
first hearing of this new version would lead one to doubt 
the wisdom of the experiment. Anyhow, for the elabo- 
rate stage eftects, additional music was an imperative 
necessity. ’ 








SIR GEORGE GROVE. 


“ ONE man in his time plays many parts” is a well-known 
line which applies well to him who has just passed away. 
In early life Sir George Grove was an engineer, next 
secretary—first of the Society of Arts and then of the 
Crystal Palace ; and even when the concerts inaugurated 
by Mr. Manns drew his attention particularly to music, he 
took active interest in many other subjects. He was an 
earnest Biblical student, and with the help of his wife made 
a complete index of the occurrence of proper names in the 
Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, Cruden falling 
lamentably short in that respect. He also paid two visits 
to Palestine, by which he became, as was afterwards 
acknowledged by the Archbishop of York, “virtually the 
founder” of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He trans- 
lated Guizot’s “Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts,” wrote a 
ge hy primer, letters to various papers, etc. etc. 
With ‘music, however, from the Crystal Palace days, he 
was constantly engaged. In early youth his mother 
played Bach and Handel to him and his brothers and 
sisters, and thus the best of all musical foundations was 
laid ; then again, when he was only seventeen years of age 
we find him attending the Sacred Harmonic Concerts. 

In 1852 Sir George heard Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony at a New Philharmonic. At that time it appeared 
to him strange and mysterious ; in later life, however, 
he spoke of it as “the climax of Beethoven’s work.” 
Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, 
formed his early “home” music, and then in the prime 
of manhood he is brought under the influence of the 
master of the symphony. For one who had not adopted 
music as a profession, and who therefore had not gone 
through a systematic course of study, he may really be 
said to have enjoyed wonderful advantages. It was, 
indeed, probably owing to the informal way, if we may 
so express it, that he became acquainted with musical 
literature that he was able so soon to perceive the im- 
portance and advocate the cause of Schumann in this 
country. In the early sixties there were trained musicians 
whose technical knowledge was far superior to that of 
Sir George; certain standards, however, which they had 
set up in their minds, certain grooves into which they 
had run, prevented them from perceiving a new mani- 
festation of genius. Sir George’s heart had been 
kindled by a few strong rays, but his mind was more 
open to receive fresh impressions. The present genera- 
tion of musicians—those, at any rate, who take interest in 
the history of their art—know of the opposition to Schu- 
mann, and, by the way, at the very same period to 
Wagner, yet it cannot realize either the bitterness of 
that opposition or the cold indifference with which any 
favourable—to put it mildly—remark concerning the 
master of the Zzed was met. 

Sir George was a great admirer of Mendelssohn’s 
music, although he never came under the composer’s 
personal influence; but Beethoven was his great idol, 
and perhaps next to him Schubert. There is no need to 


dwell on the visit to Vienna in 1867 and discovery of 


Schubert autographs, the admirable articles on Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert in the “ Dictionary of Music 





grateful remembrance. We would only remind musicians 
that Sir George, though like other men he may have had 
his shortcomings, possessed two ‘great qualities rarely 


found in combination: these were enthusiasm and 
courteousness ; and while the one made him a real per- 
sonality, the other won for him the respect even of those 
who did not share his beliefs and tastes. He was born in 
1820, and had thus exceeded the Psalmist’s span of life 
by ten years. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Dr. Lupwic WULLNER, formerly actor at the Meini 
Court Theatre, a son of Capellmeister Wiillner, of Cologne, 

of late devoted his attention to concert singing, with an 
occasional appearance as reciter, winning success especially in 
Byron’s ‘* Manfred,” when Schumann’s music was performed. 
He recently made the peculiar experiment on the Leipzig 
stage of singing Zannhduser, acting King Lear, and reciting 
‘*Manfred.” On all three evenings he was received by the 
public with a certain enthusiasm, but the critics strongly blamed 
him. The right estimate lies somewhere between these two 
extremes, for the artist’s efforts were not so eminent as to 
justify blind enthusiasm, neither so mangués as to excuse 
ignoring certain praiseworthy features. Above all, Herr 
Wiillner is a thoughtful and intelligent man, who seeks with 
all possible refinement to work out and make the most of the 
points of his ré/s. Yet nature has to some extent withheld 
from him outward means ; his ap ce is scarcely in his 
favour, and his voice is not sufficiently yielding, neither is the 
quality beautiful enough to render full justice to the part of 
Tannhduser. Nevertheless, injthe narrative of the third act 
he was by far at his best, whereas when he had to create effect 
by singing there was a serious falling off. As King Lear he 
had selected a most unfortunate mask, and certain exaggerations 
proved disturbing. His best effort was in ‘‘ Manfred,” although 
even here he was guilty of many exaggerations. In short, he 
is an intelligent and talented actor, whose taste, however, is 
not sufficiently refined; and a singer whose organ lacks the 
necessary elasticity and charm. 

A very interesting and highly successful concert was lately 
given by the Bach-Verein under the experienced conductorship 
of Capellmeister Hans Sitt. The principal work was Handel's 
delightful Acis and Galatea, in which Frl. Anna Hartung. 
(Galatea), Herr Emil Pinks (Acis), and Herr Emil Senger 
(Polyphemus) sang the solo parts in faultless manner; Frl. 
Hartung, who studied at the Conservatorium here, and Herr 
Pinks proving specially sympathetic. The chorus ‘sang 
admirably, and in madrigals by Morley, Dowland, and Hasler 
greatly distinguished itself. Then mention must be made of 
the rendering of Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two violins 
by Frl. Lotte Demuth and Fri. Lotte Sitt, who played in such 
good style, with such finished technique, and such unanimity, 
that they created genuine astonishment. 

The Riedel-Verein also gave a concert, under its conductor, 
Herr Dr. Gohler. The somewhat variegated programme was 
as follows: Organ Fugue on the name Bach, 7Za/ismane 
chorus, and offertory for soprano solo from Mass in c, all three 
by Robert Schumann ; “ Liebe,” a cycle of choral songs, and 
‘* Geheiliget werde dein Name,” for soprano solo, by Peter 
Cornelius ; Prelude and Fugue for organ on the name Bach, by 
Franz Liszt; ‘‘Ich méchte heim,” for soprano, by Ludwig 
Neuhoff ; “‘ Wohl bin ich nur ein Ton,” eight-part chorus, by 
Alexander Ritter ; and “ Gross ist der Herr,” six-part chorus, 
by Wilhelm Berger. The organ pieces were exceedingly well 
played by Herr Paul Homeyer, and the soprano soli sung by Frl. 
Gertrud Fritzsch in satisfactory manner; her voice, though 
not powerful, is pleasant and well-trained. The efforts of the 
choir, on the other hand, left much to desire, especially in the 
matter of intonation. Then, again, with exception of Schu- 
mann’s organ fugue, no single work could be described as 
important. Even the other things of Schumann, which were 
given in addition to the fugue, and which were composed 





and Musicians,” or on the book “ Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies,” by all of which he will ever be held in 


during his last years, were not altogether enjoyable. 
And now that the best concerts have yielded to the beautiful 
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spring weather, the various places of resort are making special | cially to those who know how difficult is the art of 


preparations to attract the public. At Bonorand’s, in the 


creating interest by very simple means. No. 131, Zhe 


Rosenthal, there will be the last of the waltz dynasty, the | 17;// on the Brook (Die Mithle am Bach), by Th, Kullak, 


ever-welcome court-ball music director, Eduard Strauss, with 
his band ; and at the ‘‘ Palmengarten,” on June 11th, will be 


Op. 62, No.9. The programme of this number is quite 


» ray definite. The mill, or rather its revolving arms, and the 
heard an American orchestra under the direction of Mr. Sousa, . P F 4 
Meanwhile a report as to the performances is not over favour- running brook, are the two things which are portrayed 


able. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


in the music : the one is cleverly represented by means of 
a set of quavers which repeat a figure several times, always 
returning to the same note; the other by the moving 
bass. Without the title no one, indeed, could be sure as 


SOME people are very much influenced by a name ;/to the picture in the composer’s mind, yet the fresh, 
Mozart or Beethoven on a title page at once predisposes | unpretentious piece would still give pleasure, and that, 
them in favour of the music. Now the name of Boyce | after all, is the right sort of programme music. No. 132, 
is principally known in connection with sacred music ;| Romanza, in A minor, by A. Loeschhorn, is smooth and 
but he also wrote instrumental music, sonatas for violins | graceful. One can feel in it the spirit of Schumann, yet 
and bass, and some symphonies ; and the broad, dignified | only just in the opening phrase ; such things, however, 
Arioso shows well that on secular as well as sacred lines | are common enough, and the greater the composer the 
he could produce something of interest. If, however, in| more susceptible is he to outside influence. No. 133 is 
the sense named, Boyce’s name is unfamiliar, that of |a New A/bumieaf by Th. Kirchner, Op. 49, No. 8. This 


Giovanni Mossi, who composed the two short Gavottes, 


is a very different kind of Albumleaf from the one 


is scarcely known at all. He was a violinist and pupil | mentioned above ; there the music was quiet and pen- 
of Corelli, and wrote concertos and sonatas. The two|sive, while here it is somewhat frisky and at times 
little Gavottes under notice are light and dainty; the | agitated, as in the passages with the sf and sfmarks. 
second, followed by a repetition of the first, is of course | No. 134, Wanderlied (Wander Song), by G. Merkel, is a 


a middle movement. Both the Boyce and the Mossi 
pieces have been selected from A. Moffat’s Twelve 


song without words, and from its fresh, lively character 
evidently meant to express something pleasant. No. 135 


Classical Pieces, the two Gavottes from Book I., and the/is a Lullaby (Wiegenlied), by Th. Kullak, Op. 62, 


Arioso from Book II. 








- Rebielws of Acw Music and Hew 
€nitions. 


No. 6, a charming little specimen of a style of com- 
position often attempted, though rarely with marked 
success. In its simple way, this Zu//ady wiil be found 
most attractive. No. 136, Avadbesque, by Stephen Heller, 
Op. 49, No. 1, is not only broad and dignified, but it 
offers excellent arpeggio practice to strengthen the 
fingers of the right hand. No. 137 is a neat, extremely 


Short Original Pieces for the Piano. Sixth Series. | graceful Lavdler, Op. 33, No. 4, by Ad. Jensen. No. 138, 


Nos, 126 to 150. London: Augener & Co. 
No. 126 is a Scherzo, Op. 19, No. 2, by Niels W. Gade. 


Auf dem Schaukelpferd (On the Rocking-borse), Op. 88, 
No. 7, by Arnold Krug, is a simple melodious piece, of 


It is in the bright key of E major, and in the music there | which the title must not be taken too seriously. No. 139 


is something of the freshness and fragrance of spring : 


is a Scherzo by Fr. Schubert, one of many delightful 


there is also the charm of simplicity which adds to the |trifles by the great composer. The Scherzo proper is 


effect. No. 127 presents an Albumleaf, Op. 68, No. 2, 


full of life and animation, the 77zo quiet and expressive. 


by E. del Valle de Paz, and on the /eaf is inscribed a} No. 140, Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), by J. A. Toepfer, is 


story, or perhaps romance would be the better word. 


a little piece of the utmost simplicity, yet refined and 


The superscription, “ con dolore,” suggests that the mood |attractive. No. 141, an Jmpromptu, by A. Strelezki, 


is sorrowful, though this is at once evident from the minor 
mode and general character of the music. Then, again, 
the dotted rhythm, the pressing forward and then hoid- 
ing back of the ¢emfo, betray a certain agitation, yet the 
sentiment throughout is restrained. The ending of the 
piece in major betokens a happier frame of mind. 
Apart from any thoughts to which the music may give 
rise, the latter is in itself interesting. No. 128, Méarchen 
(Fairy Tale), Op. 83, No. 3, by Arnold Krug, is a plea- 
sant little piece. Fairies, of course, are never very 
serious—we always think of them as engaged in some 
prank, or, if wicked fairies, in some sly trick— 
but here they are inclined to be rather sedate. The 
music is graceful and attractive. No. 129, entitled 
Leisure Hours (Mussestunden), by C. Gurlitt, Op. 222, 
No. 2, is a lively movement opening with ascending and 
descending arpeggio chords divided between the two 
hands—a wandering to and fro, as it were, of someone 
not deeply engaged in thought. Soon, however, comes a 
dainty little melody in the major key, which, after it has 
run its course, gives place to arpeggio passages, as at the 
opening. A snatch of the major melody is heard again, 
and then a final arpeggio brings the little tone-picture 
to a close. No. 130 is the Feuillet a’ Album, by 
Stephen Heller, a short piecé which, by its simple 
charm, has been a source of pleasure to many, and espe- 


possesses both character and charm, and the super- 
scription, “Salut & Tschatkowsky,” will certainly not 
diminish its popularity. No. 142, Song without Words, 
Op. 45, No. 2, by Herrmann Scholtz, is smooth and 
melodious, and although the song has no words, the 
spirit of the music shows that the mood is not sorrowful. 
No. 143, C. Reinecke’s Little Rose-bud (Dornriéschen), 
Op. 147, No. 9, is not only short but graceful and taking. 
No. 144, a Canzonetta, Op..76, No. 18, by E. Pauer, has 
flowing melody supported by tasteful harmonies and 
figures. No. 145, Loeschhorn’s Evening Rest (Abend- 
ruhe), Op. 100, No. 8, is a charming, skilfully written 
little piece; No. 146, A. C. Mackenzie’s Rustic Dance, 
Op. 9, No. 1, is fresh and characteristic ; No. 147 pre- 
sents an Andantino by Hermann Goetz, full of unaffected 
simplicity and charm ; No. 148, an expressive WVocturne, 
by L. Schytte; No. 149, a piquant Menuetto, Op. 62, 
No. 5, by X. Scharwenka ; and last, an excellent Zaran- 
telle by Max Pauer. Among all these pieces, there is, 
therefore, only ?embarras du choix. 

rere Rhapsodie Hongroise pour Piano, Par F. Liszv. 
Revue et doigtée par O. THUMER. (Edition No. 
8219A ; price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
HUNGARIAN national music has influenced more than 
one great composer, both directly and indirectly : Haydn, 
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Weber, Schubert, Brahms, to name only a few. There 
is, indeed, a peculiar fascination in the rhythm and char- 
acter of the melodies which readily distinguish them from 
those of other countries. To Liszt, Hungarian by birth, 
they made a special appeal, as may be seen by the many 

Hungarian Rhapsodies which he wrote, and which rank 

among the best and most popular of his compositions for 

the pianoforte. The No. 1 now under notice is in a double 
way interesting. The themes in themselves are winning, 
but the treatment—with its varying moods, flashy orna- 
mentation, and cadences partaking of the nature of 
improvisation, especially of the first theme which plays so 
important a ré/e in the piece—is no less attractive. 

Everything, indeed, is in keeping with the title. Some of 

the Rhapsodies are extremely difficult; here, however, 

Liszt seems to have kept well in remembrance that what 

was sport to him gave trouble, if not actual pain, to 

ordinary pianists. _———. 

3 Concert Studies for the Pianoforte. By S. Thalberg. 
Revised by E. PAUER. (Edition No. 8455; price, 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN the third decade of this century the two pianists 
Liszt and Thalberg enjoyed extraordinary fame ; each 
had his friends and partisans. At one famous concert at 
Paris in the sa/on of the Princess Belgiogoso they both 
appeared, and there honours were divided: the great 
merits of each were recognised. The men have passed 
away, but their compositions remain, and it must be 
acknowledged that at the present day those of Liszt 
enjoy the greater favour. Thalberg, however, wrote 
music always interesting from a technical point of view, 
so that, at any rate to pianists, it is welcome; and at 
times it possesses other and higher qualities, such as 
charm of melody, tasty harmonies, and finished workman- 
ship. Of the three studies, the second with its engaging 
melody, and the third with its plaintive theme and sub- 
sequent brilliant variation with repeated notes, exhibit 
the composer in most attractive light. 


Grande Sonate Russe pour Piano. Composée par FELIX 
BOROWSKI. (Edition No. 9885, price, net, 2s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

FEW composers at the present day have the courage to 


write sonatas, Schumann, influenced perhaps by 
Schubert, took to writiag short pieces; and then came 
Chopin, and after him Brahms and Grieg, all of whom, 
with few exceptions, followed the same course. The very 
title “‘sonata” creates suspicion, for have not some 
authorities proclaimed that the form is practically 
extinct? The work now under notice is, however, one of 
considerable merit. It consists of fourmovements. A 
brief Andante lugubre foreshadows the theme of the 
Allegro molto appassionato. This Allegro is bold, 
vigorous, and impassioned, not only in name but in very 
deed. It is in G minor, and the second theme in the 
orthodox key of the relative major is one of a certain 
softness and charm, The closely knit development 
section presents many points of interest. A Largo 
sostenuto in B flat opens with a broad dignified theme. 
The measure 7—4, though an unusual one, does not seem 
to have been chosen for peculiarity’s sake, but rather as 
the one best fitted to. shape the composer’s thoughts. 
Then there is a second theme, foco animato, in the 
dominant key, of which the impulsive character is 
heightened by a short, somewhat restless, reiterated group 
of notes for the Jeft hand. The principal section, 
chords in arpeggio being added, is heard again, and then, 
on return of the second theme in the tonic key, it is pre- 
sented with still greater intensity. The quiet coda is 
impressive. A short, spirited Allegro—a Scherzo in 


reality—is followed by a final movement in which the 

themes, as regards outline of melody, harmony, and 

rhythm, show strong affinity with Slavonic folk music. 

The first one is evolved from the principal theme of the 

first movement, but here the key is major. The Sonata, 

though not desperately difficult, demands a good player, 
and we may safely say that whatever time is spent on it 
will be profitably spent. The work is dedicated to Mr. 

Georg Henschel. oo 

Progressive Sonatinas for Pianoforte Duet, leading from 
Clementi’s First Sonatina, in C major, up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, 
in G major. Arranged, partly composed and fingered 
by CORNELIUS GURLITT. Second sesies, Nos. 
13 to 24. London: Augener & Co. 

WE have already called attention to the first series, to its 
utility, and to the conveniently clear printing, so that we 
can at once proceed to say a few words about the music 
of this new series. Sonatina, No. 13,'by F. Kuhlau, has 
an Allegro with a quiet yet dignified principal theme, a 
brief flowing Andante, and a sprightly Rondo. No. 14 
is by the editor himself, and in the Allegro, naturally of 
short compass, the themes, although one is ano the other 
pianissimo, contrast well ; the second, according to old rule, 
being of cantabile chatacter. There is an Andante with 
smooth flowing theme, anda bright, engaging finale. No.15 
is by Beethoven’s friend, Tobias Haslinger, but there is 
little or no trace of the great composer’s influence. 
There are only two movements: a Moderato, opening 
quietly but afterwards assuming boldness. The Rondo 
Siciliano is graceful. No. 16, by J. Schmitt, has in its 
first movement material which, in a full-sized sonata, 
could easily have been developed at considerable length. 
There is an expressive Andante with a charming little 
coda. The spirited Finale is in ¢empo adi Marcia. No. 
17, by E. Rohde, has a steady opening movement, a short 
refined Arietta, and, by way of close, a pleasing Alle- 
gretto scherzando. No. 20 is also by the same composer. 
Nos. 19 and 23 are by Reinecke, and Nos. 22 and 24 by 
A. Loeschhorn, names, of course, which inspire con- 
fidence, not only as to the quality of the music but as to 
its suitability for young fingers. No. 21 bears a name, 
that of J. B. Wanhal, which towards the close of last 
century was extremely popular ; but, like the names of 
many other excellent composers, it was thrown into the 
shade by Haydn and Mozart. This Wanhal sonatina 
contains a Menuetto which has true eighteenth-century 
flavour. _ 

Cecilia. A series of Transcriptions for the Organ, by 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. No. 7: Menuet, Op. 17, No. 2, 
by M. MoszkKowskI. London: Augener & Co. 

AMONG modern composers M. Moszkowski holds high 
place, and, more than that, many of his compositions 
have achieved honourable popularity. He is not afraid 
to write a simple melody, or a simple accompaniment ; 
he is content to display whatever originality he may 
possess in skilful yet natural manner, and he therefore 
pleases where others, possibly his equal as regards 
gifts, only perplex. The Menuet, here ably transcribed 
by Mr. E. H. Lemare, is of fresh, winning character. 


Romance, Nocturne, and Scherzo-Tarantelle, for Violin 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By HANs SITT. 
Op. 71, Nos. 1-3. London: Augener & Co, 

THERE are many excellent pieces in a light style for the 

violin, and yet, the demand for such being ever on the 

increase, new music of the kind, if good, is sure of a 

welcome. The “Romance” in the present set commences 





with a theme in the minor key, which tells in plaintive 
though not melancholy tones of some desire of the heart 
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which is not satisfied, and the same may even be said of 
the second theme in the relative major key. The whole 
piece is exceedingly refined. The Nocturne has two 
pleasing qualities—simplicity and grace. There is no 
sense of effort in the music, and yet it bears evident 
marks of careful thought. The lowly descending bass 
against the florid melody at the opening is of good effect, 
while from it is evolved much of the subsequent accom- 
paniment. The Scherzo-Tarantelle is clever, and, of 
course, as the title suggests, full of life, and, moreover, 
showy without any trace of the commonplace. 


75 Exercises in Intonation through all Keys on the Violin. 
By C. BOHMER. Op. 54. Edited by Ernst Heim. 
Books 1 and 2. (No. 5643A and 56438 ; price, net, 
Is. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

CARL BOHMER was a violinist and composer who in his 
day enjoyed considerable fame, and Mr. Heim is quite 
justified in speaking, in his prefatory remarks, of these 
exercises as “excellent.” He points out, too, that a teacher 
should not take a pupil straight through the two books, 
but “select only those in the particular new major or 
minor key to which he wishes the pupil to proceed.” 
Long practical experience in teaching the violin has con- 
vinced the editor that beginners, on learning a new key, 
should play a few short, simple exercises in it before 
undertaking pieces suitable to their powers ; and from 
this opinion no competent teacher would, we imagine, 
differ. Concerning the exercises themselves, there is no 
necessity to enter into detail ; they consist of scale and 
arpeggio passages, and the music is sound and, allowance 
made for the educational aim, interesting. 


Larghetto and Allegretto, for Violoncello, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By A. C. MACKENZIE. Op. Io. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS piece opens with an Adagio quasi Recit., in which 

the solo instrument expresses a fluctuating state of mind. 

The music commences quietly, then comes a burst of 77; 

and after the gentler mood has been resumed there is 

one more passionate outbreak. A cantabile movement 
follows, and the broad series of phrases assigned to the 
stringed instrument are tinged with a certain melancholy 
charm. A ’cello player will find here music not only 
instinct with feeling, but grateful to him from a technical 
point of view. The Ad/egretto, in the relative key of 

D minor, introduces more life, though the latter is playful 

and dainty, not boisterous. The Larghetto, in modified 

form, returns, and the piece winds up with a soft peaceful 
coda typical of a resigned rather than a rejoicing mind. 


The Daisy. Two-part. Song for female voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By A. E. HORROCKS, 
—" No. 4091; net, 3d.) London: Augener 

0. 

THE daisy is one of the humblest of nature’s flowers, 

and Wordsworth was a poet who expressed himself in 

thoughtful yet simple language. Elaborate music would 
therefore be inappropriate to the theme, and also to the 

m. The composer has provided suitable strains, 
steering at the same time quite clear of the commonplace. 


La Belle Dame sans Merci. Ballad, with words by JOHN 
KEATS, music by C. VILLIERS STANFORD. London : 
Augener & Co. 

THE famous poem suggested to a distinguished living 

musician one of his best orchestral works, and in this 

setting by Professor Stanford we have another excellent 
specimen of English art, The composer has caught the 
right atmosphere, and has given to his music the true 





ballad form. The opening theme, strictly diatonic, and, 
like many notable themes, of scale character, is quaint 
and of plaintive charm. At mention of the “pacing 
steed,” on which the knight-at-arms sets the beautiful 
lady, we hear in the accompaniment sounds of a horse’s 
hoofs—a touch of realism of a kind so frequently adopted 
by Schubert, one of the most ideal of composers—and 
those sounds are evolved from the principal theme. Then 
the lulling to sleep of the knight is graphically depicted, 
and here again the soft accompaniment may be traced to 
the samesource. Agitated music accompanies the mystic 
dream, and impressive chords the awakening “on the cold 
hill’s side.” The coda, #21 lento, brings the ballad to an 
effective close—effective by reason of its brevity and sim- 
plicity. The song is published in two keys, G minor and 
F minor, for mezzo-soprano or contralto. 


Two Songs (Zwei Lieder), By GEORG HENSCHEL. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE first, entitled “ Ein Réslein roth” (A red, red rose), 
has a smooth, well articulated melody, which bears the 
appropriate superscription “Im Volkston.” The song is 
in the clear key of C major, but contrast in the middle is 
provided by a short and somewhat agitated passage in 
the tonic minor key. The second song, “ Und weil du 
bist ein Réslein ” (And if thou art a rosebud), is a quiet, 
expressive song, with some very striking harmonies in 
the accompaniment ; the piece, for instance, commences 
in the key of G sharp minor, yet already at the eighth bar 
a modulation has been effected to that of B flat major. 
The harmonic interest continues to the very last bar. 


I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly. Song by HENRY 
PURCELL, Arranged and edited, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, from the original score by ALFRED 
MorraT. London: Augener & Co. 

THERE are some’people who talk of the “old” masters, 

and with peculiar stress on the adjective, as if to imply 

that they are not only old but old-fashioned. Of course 
that is the case with some old music, even of the greatest 
masters ; their inspiration not having been always at 
white heat, old forms and phraseology at times attract 
more than due attention. When, however, they were in the 
right vein, then the music which flowed from their pens 
was strong enough to survive changing fashion. Hence 
the freshness and perennial charm of Purcell’s best songs, 
among which must be ranked the one under notice. 

The music to the “Indian Queen” from which it is 

taken was written by the composer only three years 

before his death. The pianoforte accompaniment, pro- 
vided by Mr. Moffat, is as judicious as it is effective. 








@ur Letter from the @pera. 


THE FOYER, COVENT GARDEN, 
June 21, 1900, 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—Strange things have happened 
at Covent Garden since the date of my last letter. 
No less a task has been essayed than a_per- 
formance of the whole JVidelung’s Ring—the Ring, 
observe you, without cuts, and in this sultry weather. 
On Tuesday, June 5, we started off at 8.30, and some 
of us sat patiently in our stalls until I know not 
what hour, listening to the whole of the Rhinegold being 
given without a break. On Wednesday the Valkyrie 
began at 7, and there were two intervals during the 
evening ; on Thursday Sieg/ried also began at 7, and had 
two intervals ; and on Saturday the Gotterdimmerung 
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began at 6.30, and between then and close upon 
midnight there were only two brief intervals to rush 
upstairs, seize a sandwich from your hungry neighbour’s 
hand, if you were strong enough to do it, eat the said 
sandwich, also if you were strong enough to do it, and 
rush back to your stall again. It was a great and festive 
night. 

OF the four evenings, Tuesday was a little dull, parts 
of Wednesday and Thursday were pleasing and satis- 
factory, and Saturday was intolerable. The last was a 
series of bungles, which commenced early in the first act 
and ended only with the finale of the last act. The 
scene of the Norns went well, the parting of Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried also went well, Ternina singing wonder- 
fully and acting even more wonderfully, and Krauss 
showing himself to be at any rate competent. The 
Journey to the Rhine was well played by Mottl and 
his men, and then the curtain rose again to show us 
Hagen, Gunther, and Gutrune scheming to get Siegfried 
as a husband for the last named and to make him win 
Briinnhilde as a wife for Gunther. Unluckily, Gunther 
and Hagen were not there ; poor Gutrune seemed an- 
noyed, and might well have been forgiven if she had run 
amok on the spot, and Mottl had to stop the band until 
the gentlemen hurried in. That was bad, so early. 
After that things went better fora time. The drinking 
of the memory-destroying potion was quite satisfactory ; 
both Ternina and Schumann-Heink were noble in the 
Waltraute scene ; Krauss came in with sufficient energy 
and fought vigorously with Ternina until he conquered 
her, and the act ended leaving one with the impression 
that the worst was over and that there would be 
no more mistakes. Alas for the vanity of human 
hopes! After the Hagen and Alberich conversation 
at the beginning of the second act, the dawn came 
up as dawns come up nowhere save at Covent 
Garden. But the splendid energy of the subsequent scene 
made up a little for this; both Hagen and the chorus 
went at their work with all possible vigour, and all again 
seemed well. The entry of Gunther with Briinnhilde was 
fine ; her denunciation of Siegfried was finer ; and the 
oath-taking was magnificent in its sinister way. Then 
we arrived at the last act. The river alone was enough 
to give a fit to any man who had ever seenariver. I 
was not surprised that the Rhine maidens couldn’t swim 
in it ; an expert swimmer myself, I declare I must either 
have drowned or suffocated in such a contrivance. This 
scene did not come off at all well ; the murder of Siegfried 
by Hagen was not decently done; the ravens were the 
most extraordinary creatures known since the pterodactyl 
perished from the earth. Siegfried’s body was not 
carried off in the way the stage directions suggest. Ter- 
nina saved things in the next scene—she sang and acted 
her very best ; but the business of the funeral-pyre was 
shamefully managed—or mismanaged, rather ; it wouldn't 
burn for a time, and a gentleman could be seen coming 
on to stir it to a sense of its duty. Then Briinnhilde 
rushed off, and the hall was supposed to take fire and the 
river to come washing amongst its ruins. Hagen, also, 
should have gone after the ring into the river, and be 
seen being dragged down to his death by the Rhine 
maidens. Nothing of the sort happened at Covent 
Garden—merely a cloth was dropped, and raised after a 
few minutes to show us a ridiculous tableau. Nothing was 
seen of Hagen; he calmly walked off the stage, quite 
undrowned and certainly without the ring. Now, as four 
nights had been entirely devoted to the intrigues and 
struggles of all the parties concerned to get possession of 
the ring, it was a little mean on the part of the manage- 
ment not to gratify our curiosity as to its ultimate fate. 





The effect of the whole drama was spoiled by this 
lazy way of solving the undoubtedly difficult problem pre- 
sented by the handling of the scenery, and it is to be hoped 
that things will be better managed in the second cycle. 

It is unpleasant to have to grumble, but it is absolutely 
necessary at times to grumble, If the critics did not 
grumble, the public would be left under the erroneous 
impression that all was well at Covent Garden, and things 
would certainly go from bad to worse there. It is only 
by keeping an eye steadily fixed on what goes on, and by 
recording our opinions and so affecting the box office 
directly, and the feelings of the members of the syndicate 
indirectly, that any improvement will be effected. In 
spite of that, the critic is always glad to be done with 
grumbling—perhaps because he has so much of it to do. 
So I pass over the RAinegold, which was not good. Some 
parts of the Valkyrie were very good indeed. Krauss 
sang with considerable beauty, though when he had a 
particularly big passage to handle he nearly always 
failed to rise to the situation. Ternina’s Briinnhilde 
was as fine here as in Stegfried and the Gétterdaim- 
merung afterwards. Schumann-Heink was sufficiently 
impressive as Fricka, Above all, we had Van Rooy’s 
gorgeous interpretation of Wotan—the finest Wotan this 
generation has seen, or is likely to see. The big voice, 
the noble, impressive, deliberate manner, both go to 
help to make the finest effects in the opera. The stage- 
management, as usual, tried to spoil both his and the other 
artists’ effects by doing absurd tricks with the scenery 
and a magic-lantern. Someone should take the latter 
from them, as a pea-shooter is taken from a mischievous 
boy. Yet, in spite of all, the representation was in its 
way fine. The same verdict must be delivered on the 
performance of Siegfried the following night. Ternina was 
more splendid than ever. Dippel, if by no means a first- 
rate Siegfried, is at any rate a conscientious artist, and 
he worked with all his heart for such results as his head 
suggested to him ; Van Rooy surpassed himself as Wotan, 
and Mottl conducted as he alone can conduct when he 
takes trouble. The dragon was a delectable monster, but 
went on talking for several minutes after he was dead— 
or rather, he died several minutes before he was done 
talking, and turned a ghastly eye heavenward, as if in 
protest against this indignity. 

Before finishing with the Nidelung’s Ring, Mr. Editor, 
permit me to say a few words on the advisability of trying 
to play it in London without cuts. Wagner wrote it for 
performance under conditions such as were and are 
obtainable at no other opera-house in Europe than that 
of Bayreuth. The long intervals between the acts—how 
can — be filled up anywhere save in the pinewoods at 
the back of the theatre? The early hour of commencing 
—how can that be managed save at Bayreuth, where the 
only serious occupation of the day is going to the theatre? 
These are two important conditions which are neither 
present nor possible in London, If we go early, we are 
disturbed by people entering late. We cannot blame 
these people for entering late: June is not a holiday 
month in London, and the most enthusiastic of us are 
detained until long after four, five, or even six, by business 
matters, by the various labours attendant on earning our 
daily bread and shelter. Moreover, what are we to do 
in the long intervals? We can struggle into a Strand 
restaurant once, it is true, but we don’t want to eat 
between each two acts, and there is nothing to do save 
wander around the theatre wishing to goodness the show 
would re-open. In London, if the Ring is to be done at 
all, it must be done with cuts. That is the conclusion at 
which I arrived a couple of years ago, and this year’s 
experience has confirmed it. 
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The other items of the season are hardly of sufficient 
importance to chronicle very gravely. Jean de Reszke 
has, at the moment of writing, sung once only, and then 
he had a cold. He is down to sing again to-night. 
Melba has sung, other people have sung; but nothing 
has happened worth talking about. So, Mr. Editor, I 
bid you adieu until next month, when I hope to have 
something to say about 777s/am and the other fine things 
that are promised us, 


Faithfully yours, 
ITALIANOPHILE, 








Concerts, 


a 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


THE festival commenced on Saturday, June 16th, with the usual 
rehearsal programme, of which the choruses from /srac/ in Egypt 
formed a prominent feature. Selections from Fudas Maccabeus 
were also given, and Mr. Edward Lloyd was heard at his best 
in “Sound an Alarm.” Miss Macintyre, Madame Albani, 
Miss Ada Crossley, and Mr. Andrew Black were also soloists. 
The extremely fine quality of the chorus was generally recog- 
nised. It was, of course, in /srael in Egypt that they had 
their grandest opportunity ; the double choruses were rendered, 
on the whole, in most impressive manner. At first the orchestra 
scarcely appeared to be up to the Handel standard, but the 
energetic efforts of Mr. Manns soon led to great improvement. 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock rendered excellent service as organist. 
The Messiah was given on Tuesday, 19th ; the Selection, which 
included the second and third parts of Fudas Maccabaus, on 
Thursday, 21st ; and on Saturday, 23rd, Jsrael in Egypt, with 
Madame Ella Russell, Madame Clara Samuel, Miss Clara Butt, 
and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Santley, and Andrew Black as 
soloists. Fudas Maccabeus was selected with a view of cele- 
brating British victories in South Africa. Fortunately the mass 
of the visitors were quite in accord with the official managers of 
the festival. In addition to the singers above named, Miss 
Marie Brema, Madame Lillian Blauvelt, and Mr. Ben Davies 
took part in the performance. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE chief attraction at the concert on a 14th was Herr 
Moritz Rosenthal, who displayed his gifts as a pianist in two 
works of a strongly contrasted character. One was Mozart’s 
beautiful second Concerto in A, in which Herr Rosenthal proved 
himself something more than a mere virtuoso, as his rendering 
was extremely delicate, refined, and expressive. Some may have 
objected to the ¢empz, the pianist departing slightly from the 
conventional reading in taking the andante somewhat slower 
and the finale a little quicker than ordinary, yet such an 
excellent interpretation of the music as a whole has not often 
been heard. After Mozart pure and simple, the pianist gave 
Mozart embellished by Liszt. The Don Yuan Fantasia is well 
known to performers of the modern school, but few could have 
executed it with such brilliancy and power. It need scarcely be 
said that such a display evoked extraordinary enthusiasm, and, 
as usual, a demand for more. Herr Rosenthal, however, wisely 
refused an additional piece. A novelty in the programme was 
the orchestral work of Mr. W. H. Thorley, suggested by 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. This, however, we commented oa 
when it was performed, under the composer’s direction, at St. 
James’s Hall. As the composition of a native musician it was 
entitled to consideration, and it had sufficient merit to win 
approval even from a Philharmonic audience, the composer 
being called for and warmly congratulated. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A was played in a satisfactory manner. 

For the final concert, on the 28th, M. Paderewskiis announced 
to play the Concertstiick expressly written for him by Mr. 
F. i. Cowen, and, as it is the only appearance this season of 
the renowned pianist, there will be more than ordinary eager- 





ness to hear him, especially in a new work by an English 
composer, 





MR. B. HOLLANDER’S CONCERT. 


THE above concert, given at the Salle Erard on June 13th, 
claims attention owing to some important new compositions by 
the concert-giver. One was a string quartet in B flat minor, 
Op. 20; another being a pianoforte trio in E minor, Op. 27; a 
third work was a rather ambitious septet for pianoforte, strings, 
and two horns, in E flat, Op. 28. There were also some 
excellent songs by Mr. Holliinder, whose concert was, there- 
fore, of far greater interest than usual. Of the new works we are 
inclined to rank the septet as the finest composition, the writing 
being of a musicianly character, and the melodies possessing 
much freshness and originality. The executants, Messrs. 
Zwintscher, Saunders, Carter, Yonge, Crabbe, Borsdorf, and 
Vandermeerschen, played with ample effect, and Miss Edith 
Clegg gave the songs with considerable grace and charm of 
style. The new works produced on the occasion will certainly 
increase Mr. Hollinder’s reputation as an original composer. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THE concert of the 11th at St. James’s Hall was mainly a 
Wagner concert, and, as Dr. Richter stands at the head of 
Wagnerian conductors, nothing was better calculated to please 
the audience than the selection made, which included the 
Siegfried Idyll, played to perfection, the Meistersinger overture, 
the Venusberg music from Zannhduser, and the closing scene 
from Tristan und Isolde. The enthusiasm of the visitors, and 
the greeting Dr. Richter received, could not have been more 
emphatic. 





MR. DOLMETSCH’S CONCERT LECTURE. 


A VERY attractive concert lecture was given at St. James’s Hall 
on the 13th, when Mr. Dolmetsch, besides giving admirable 
descriptions of famous musical instruments of the past— 
the virginals, the lute, the viol-da-gamba, the harpsichord, 
spinet, etc.—also played selections from old English and 
Continental composers with great effect. Among them were 
some choice items by W. Byrd, who was organist of Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1563, and was reputed to be the composer of “ Non 
nobis, Domine,” the canon so,frequently heard at City gatherings. 
Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch sang with much grace and tenderness. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, who has recently increased his 
reputation as a composer, has been appointed Principal of 
the Midland Institute of Music, a flourishing Birmingham 
musical academy which, although possessing thirty professors, 
has for some time had no principal.—Mr. Sterling MacKinlay, 
son of Madame Antoinette Sterling, gave a concert at the 
Salle Erard on June 12th, when he was successful in songs of 
Raff, Brahms, and Schumann. The spirited ‘‘Der Husar” 
of the latter was said to be given for the first time in 
England, but this we believe to be erroneous, as we have an im- 

ression that a well-known German artist sang it in London a 
ew years ago. Mr. Sterling MacKinlay has a baritone voice of 
good quality, though requiring some further cultivation. He hasa 
vein of humour which was well employed in a rustic ditty.—The 
London Trio on June 8th gave a concert at the galleries of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Madame 
Amina Goodwin was the pianist, Mr. Theodore Werner violinist, 
and Mr. Whitehouse ’cellist. An excellent rendering was given 
of the trio by Brahms in C major, Op. 87, and a trio of Bargiel 
was performed. Bargiel’s music is worthy of being better known 
in this country. His ideas are frequently fine, and are always artis- 
tic, if occasionally somewhat sombre.— We learn with great regret 
that the] accomplished pianist Miss Lillie Albrecht has become 
absolutely blind. Her sight had been failing for some time past. 
Miss Marie Tempest, the popular opera-comic vocalist, gave a 
concert on June 12th. She is, however, more successful on the 
stage than in the concert room.—The Westminster Orchestral 
Society, at its last concert of the present season, introduced a new 
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orchestral suite by Mr. Charlton Speer, and an Idyll by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson the conductor, Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
was the solo pianist.—Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford gave a farewell concert on June 9th, previous to their 
marriage, on which occasion an immense audience gave them a 
cordial greeting implying many good wishes for their future 
happiness, 








Musical Potes, 


—_o— 


Berlin.—The Philharmonic Orchestra, during its trium- 
phant /ournée under Hans Richter through Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, and Italy, gave no fewer 
than tweaty-five concerts in twenty-six days. A new 
operetta, Zhe Magician on the Nile, music by Victor 
Herbert and Julius Einddshofer, met with a very warm 
reception.—“ Dornréschen,” a cantata by W. Rudnick, 
of Liegnitz, was successfully produced by the choral 
director Biining.—The Tonkiunstlerverein closed the 
season with the production of some interesting novelties : 
five charmingly original “ Novelletten ” for string quartet, 
by Alex. Glazounow, some songs by the famous pianist 
Alfred Reisenauer, likewise some vocal and violin pieces 
by Emma Wooge and D. M. Levitt.—At a highly 
attractive organ concert, given in the Apostel Paulus 
Church, Arthur Egidi played, cater alia, a charming 
pastoral by César Franck, and a fine setting of the 94th 
Psalm by Reubke.—The well-known pianist-composer 
Wilhelm Berger produced at a concert of his pupils a 
clever Introduction and Fugue, Op. 42, from his own pen. 
—A kind of lyre, probably the most ancient German 
stringed instrument in existence, found in a grave at 
Oberflacht, near Tuttingen, is preserved in the local Royal 
Museum. 

Dresden.—The Mozart Society has given a concert con- 
sisting exclusively of works from the Salzburg master’s pen, 
which added a goodly sum to the funds for the erection 
of the projected Mozart monument in this city.—The 
famous violoncellist composer, Friedrich Griitzmacher, 
celebrated his forty years’ jubilee as member of the 
Royal Orchestra. 

Cologne.—The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Konservatorium was celebrated by a four days’ 
musical festival It has had only two successive 
directors—Ferdinand Hiller, for thirty-five years, and 
Dr. Franz Wiillner, still active, and of unabated vigour. 
Amongst other interesting performances, the teachers, 
Otto Klauwell, Von Othegraven, Mésker, and Heuser, 
conducted their own works, of which a powerful scene 
from the opera of the first named, The Nocturnal Judges, 
and a concertstiick (pianoforte, Victor Staub) by the 
last mentioned, also “Drei Lieder im Volkston” for 
mixed chorus, by Arno Kleffel, call for special com- 
mendation. Dr. Fritz Volbach’s symphonic poem, 
“Es waren zwei Kénigskinder,” produced likewise a very 
favourable impression. Compositions by present and 
former pupils were also given ; among the latter a piano- 
forte quartet by P. Fassbander, a string sextet in A flat by 
Bernhard Kohler, and some a cafel/a choruses for female 
voices by Gustav Lazarus, being the most notable. The 
famous pianoforte manufacturer, Rudolf Ibac Sohn, of 
Barmen, has generously promised as a prize one grand 
piano in every two years. 

Wiesbaden.—Weber’s Oderon was produced at the 
recent festal performances on William II.’s favourite 
Stage, provided with= a considerably improved and 
appropriately condensed text by Josef Lauff, and with 
melodramatic music, more particularly in the fairy 
scenes, with a very ingenious use of Weber’s Oderon 


motives (twenty numbers, in addition to Weber's original 
twenty), by Josef Schlar, and staged with extraordinary 
magnificence. Handbills were posted up by order of the 
Emperor to the effect that his presence was not to 
impose any restraint upon the expression of approval by 
the audience, and the applause was enthusiastic accord- 
ingly. The arrival and departure of His Majesty and 
suite, who stayed on each occasion to the end, were 
marked by a fanfare of trumpeters stationed in several 
boxes in oriental costume. The Sultan of Turkey, Abdul- 
Hamid, had lent some magnificent dresses, dating from 
the period of Haroun-al-Raschid, which were faithfully 
copied for this revival. The scenery and decorations 
are said to have cost the trifling sum of 170,000 marks. 
The two Viennese painters of the splendid panorama 
were specially complimented by the Emperor. Con- 
siderable distinction was likewise won by the tenor, 
Schrédter, of Vienna, as Huon. The wife of Wilden- 
bruch, one of William II.’s pet poets, and a grand- 
daughter of the great composer, was also present. The 
art-loving Emperor had a wreath deposited on his grave 
at Dresden, and by his order all German stages are 
authorised to use the new version free.of copyright dues. 
The work was composed under extraordinary difficulties, 
amongst which was the English text. Weber wrote on 
19th February, 1825, to the librettist, James Robinson 
Planché (b. 1796, d. 1880) : “I repeat, that the composi- 
tion of the whole thing strikes all my notions and 
principles as very peculiar ; the appearance of so many 
chief characters, who do not sing, the omission of music 
in the most important situations—all these matters 
deprive our Oberon of the name of an opera, and will 
render it unsuitable for any other stage in Europe, which 
is a sad drawback to myself ; but passons /a dessus.” The 
composer’s genius, however, triumphed as far as possible 
over all obstacles, and more particularly his fairy music 
remains a masterpiece of the first rank-—the prototype of 
kindred inspiration by Mendelssohn and Wagner. The 
success of the work in London on 12th April, 1826, barely 
two months before the master’s death, was prodigious. 
Max Maria von Weber, however, remarks that his father’s 
work “was finished for a performance in England, but 
not, according to his (the composer’s) ideas, for Germany.” 
According to report, the Emperor has expressed a desire, 
after taking Lortzing and Weber in hand, to do the same 
patriotic service to the eminently German Heinrich 
Marschner. Adolf von Nassau seems the opera chosen 
for the next May Festival. 

Magdeburg.— Zhe Nightwatch, a comic opera by Meyer- 
Stolzenau, was successfully produced. 

Carlsruhe.— A comic opera, Arneldo, text after 
Musaeus, music by Andreas Mohr, met with moderate 
favour. 

Frankfort o/M.— That protean artist Dr. Ludwig 
Willner was announced to sing Siegmund ( Wa/kiire) and 
Tannhiuser, to act Lear, to recite Manfred, and to appear 
as a concert-singer and violinist on the concert platform ! 
—Prof. Stockhausen gave a concert with his pupils on 
behalf of the famous “ Frau Rath” monument. Goethe’s 
mother was very musical. Only songs and part-songs 
set to texts by the great poet were performed. 

Elberfeld —The Bergische Musikfest for the inauguration 
of the new town hall on the Johannisberg is fixed for the 
6th, 7th, and 8th July next. The local Dr. Hans Haym 
and Rich. Strauss will conduct, and numerous eminent 
artists have been engaged. The chorus will number 700, 
the band 117 executants.—Franz Giildner, of Leipzig, has 
been appointed, against five rivals, director of the local 
Male Choral Society. 





Weimar.—Court-kapellmeister Gutheil having been 
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engaged for the Vienna opera with his gifted wife, 
Gutheil-Schoder, Herr Richard has been appointed his 
successor.— The General Association of German 
Musicians appeals to all who had any connection with 
Liszt to forward any writings they may possess referring 
to the master’s life and works, more especially some of 
his own MSS., or copies thereof, to the Weimar Museum. 
Likewise portraits of young Liszt and of members of his 
own family, and any objects which, as his former property, 
can be considered objects of remembrance. The society 
is prepared, in need, to pay a reasonable price for same. 


Bremen.—The recent five days’ musical festival was one | . 


of the most enjoyable given by the General German 
Musical Union. The principal novelties were a fine new 
violin concerto by the Norwegian }Christian Sinding, 
played by Henri Marteau with such signal success that 
it was repeated at a subsequent concert.—The second 
symphony in B minor by Wilhelm Berger, of Berlin, 
proved, as was expected, a pleasing and fluently written 
work, whilst Felix Weingartner’s in E flat shows more 
ambitious aims, and its reception was certainly less 
generally favourable.—A brilliant hit was scored by Emil 
Sauer with his new pianoforte concerto in E minor, 
which, more particularly from a virtuoso point of view, is 
one of the most captivating works brought forward within 
recent times. A word of mention must also be made 
of a pleasing Andante from a symphony in F minor by 
Fri. Cornélie van Oosterzee.—Frank L. Limbert’s orches- 
tral variations on a sarabande by Handel denote 
considerable technical skill, though slight creative 
gifts—A sonata for pianoforte and violoncello by 
Walther Lampe, written in the manner of Brahms, 
and played by the composer and the Meiningen 
cellist, Carl Piening, displays much talent, and was 
well received.—Another Meiningen artist, the celebrated 


clarinet-player Richard Miihlfeld, took the solo part 


in Mozart’s popular quintet. It may seem strange that 
the name of Mozart appeared for the first time on 
the programme of a concert of the society in question, 
which has existed over fijty years. The chief and very 
praiseworthy aim of this excellent musical union is, how- 
ever, to encourage modern art by the production of new 
works.—The baritone Emil Liepe, of Danzig, greatly 
distinguished himself, zz¢er alia, as the interpreter of two 
songs, “Psalm” and “The King of the Tower,” by 
Rudolf Buck (obviously a follower of Wagner), and of 
an effective song, “ Vergebens” (“In Vain”) of his own 
composition, all with orchestral accompaniment. Karl 
Panzner, who directed most of the important orchestral 
works, may be said to have stepped into the foremost 
rank of living conductors.—The celebrated “ Bohemian,” 
as well as the local “Schleicher” Quartet, took part in 
the chamber-music performances. 

Stuttgart.—At the sixth four-days’ Suabian musical 
festival (chamber and vocal) the performances of the 
Joachim Quartet and of the pianist Max Pauer were 
conspicuous, and the programmes were very agreeably 
varied by the new vocal quartet of Jeanette Grumbacher 
de Jong, Therese Behr,’ Willy Schmidt, and Anton 
Sistermans.—A new royal theatre, “ Wilhelma,” chiefly 
devoted to comedy and operetta, has been started. 

Gotha.—The next festival of the Thiiringen Vocal 
Union, which includes 109 societies, will take place at 
Ilmenau in July, 1901. 

Harburg.—-The tenth vocal festival was given on the 
Schwarzenberg by 25 societies, total about 600 voices. The 
first prize was won by the Society “ Einigkeit,” of Ham- 
burg ; the second by “ Liederperle,” of Hamburg ; the 
third by “ Leopoldus,” the fourth by “ Euterpe,” both of 
Harburg ; the fifth by “ Homer,” of feacthune: 





Cassel.—Some valuable MSS. of Heinrich Schiitz 
(1583-1672), forerunner of J. S. Bach, have been dis- 
covered at the local library. 

Pyrmont.—A great festival in memory of Albert 
Lortzing, who stayed in this watering place 1826-1835, 
is fixed for 30th June to 1st July, when chiefly MS. works 
of the favourite composer will be given. His only sur- 
viving son, Hans Lortzing, of Berlin, will be the stage 
manager. Some of his father’s hitherto unknown letters 
will be published in a festal booklet by Dr. R. Burner, 
of Berlin. 

Paderborn.—As an instance of the musical achievements 
of even very small German towns, mention of five local 
concerts may be mentioned, at which Handel’s Messiah 
Schumann’s Pilgrimage of the Rose, Beethoven’s 3rd 
Leonore overture, and Brahms’ Symphony in F were 
given under Max Puchat in capital style. 

Dortmund.—The sixth Westphalian Musical Fes- 
tival was inaugurated with a splendid performance of 
Beethoven’s “ Missa Solemnis” under the direction of the 
Royal Court conductor, Julius Janssen. The same 
master’s 9th symphony, Liszt’s symphonic poem 
“Orpheus,” and other works followed. The chorus 
consisted of 557, and the orchestra of 114 executants. 

Munich.—At the Royal Opera the tooth performance of 
Wagner's Meistersinger was given. The great work was 
first produced on the 21st June, 1868, in presence of the 
composer, who sat in the box with his friend, the unfortu- 
nate King Ludwig II. Von Biilow conducted, and Hans 
Richter directed the chorus behind the scenes. Max 
Schlosser, the excellent David of the “ premiére,” and 
afterwards a celebrated Beckmesser, took the small part 
of the Night-watchman in order to be able to appear 
at the centenary performance.—A delightful “Goethe 
evening” was given. Eugen Gura sang songs by 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf, C. Lowe, and Levi, set to texts 
by Goethe. Ernst von Possart declaimed some of the 
great writer’s poems, and Heinrich Schwarz played 
Schubert-Liszt’s “ Erlking.” Special interest attached 
to the production of some of the same poems by the 
vocalist and the reciter. It was difficult to say which of 
the two great artists created the deeper impression. The 
success was extraordinary, and a repetition of the enter- 
tainment was to follow.—A highly original charitable 
society has sprung up, which, in order to save needy 
actresses and vocalists, especially those in the provinces, 
from misery and temptation, provides them with the 
needful dresses, etc. Ladies are invited to give dress 
material, ribbons, feathers, etc., and needlewomen are 
engaged to make up the dresses, etc., according to re- 
quirements. The action of the excellent undertaking is 
spreading all over Germany. Many ladies of position 
and artists are sending their spare wardrobes, trinkets, 
etc., for that benevolent object. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.—At the 77th Lower-Rhenish Musical 
Festival Liszt’s very rarely heard oratorio, “ Christus” 
(comp. 1856), was given with great success. 

Niiremberg.—The first Bavarian Musical Festival took 
place here, at which Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, directed 
by Felix Weingartner, was the chief feature. 

Brunswick.—The local parliament has voted £80,000 
sterling for the construction of a new Court Theatre, 
which is to open in the autumn of 1901. 

Darmstadt.—The fragment of a newspaper has come 
to light containing an article written by the tenor 
Cramolini, born at Vienna in 1807, and who died here in 
1884 as the manager of the Court Theatre. He relates 
that he was the first to sing Schubert’s delicious melody, 
“Sei mir gegriisst,” after having rehearsed it with the 
great composer, That first performance took place, with 
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harp accompaniment, in the garden of a villa situate at 
the foot of the Kahlenberg, near Vienna, the residence 
of the bride of a friend of Schubert, who thenceforward 
became a intimate with the vocalist, by whom several 
other now famous Schubert-Lieder, among which “ Die 
ziirnende Diana,” were sung for the first time. 

Vienna.— Karl Goldmark has celebrated his 7oth birth- 
day (born in 1830, at Keszthély, Hungary). Besides 
numerous other tokens of esteem, a large gold medal, 
struck by the celebrated Anton Scharff, was presented 
to the composer. His most successful opera, 7he 
Queen of Sheba, first produced in 1875, has reached 
its hundredth representation. The birthday cele- 
bration at the Imperial Opera consisted of a_per- 
formance of the master’s Cricket on the Hearth, at 
which the “new lyric star,’ Gutheil-Schoder, from 
Weimar, made her dédut as Dot, as a new acquisition 
to the Imperial Opera.—At its twenty-fifth annual 
concert the excellent orchestral club “ Haydn,” ably con- 
ducted by Brixel, produced from its rich collection a 
“Sinfonia a quattro”—z.e. a symphony for strings—by 
Franz Tuma (b. 1704, d. 1774), a forerunner of the 
greater symphonist. It was followed by one of Haydn’s 
oldest symphonies, being among the first which he wrote 
for the great art-patron, Prince Esterhazy : “‘Le Midi,” 
containing a remarkable recitative for violin solo and duo 
for violin and violoncello, to which were added afterwards 
“Le Soir” and “Le Matin,” these seasons of the day 
being later on provided by their great counterpart in the 
cantata “The Four Seasons” (of the year).— The 
Schubertbund has been presented with a curl of its 
“patron saint ” by Frau Marie Mitter, at Ybbs-o/D, being 
a relict of her father-in-law, editor Josef Mitter, who 
was present at the exhumation of Schubert’s remains in 
1863, and who had received it on that occasion from the 
composer’s brother, Andreas Schubert.—The monument 
to be placed on the honorary grave of Johann Strauss 
will be executed by the Viennese Professor Benk. It 
displays a nymph of the “beautiful blue Danube” 
playing on a harp and leaning against a rock, which 
bears the waltz-king’s medallion portrait at the top.—A 
Viennese gentleman discovered during the re-building of 
his residence, in the ioft, a splendid collection of ancient 
instruments under a layer of dust, but in perfect pre- 
servation in their boxes—to wit, a number of violins, 
violas, violoncellos, and double basses, by the famous 
old Italian makers ; likewise a military drum, adorned 
with curious paintings, from the time of the Lansquenets, 
of considerable artistic value. These instruments be- 
longed to a band which the finder’s great-grandfather 
had kept, according to the custom of the period. 

Meran.—The new town theatre (erected after the plan 
of the Munich architect Diilfner) will be opened on 
Ist November. Von Maixdorf has been appointed 
artistic director, 

Paris ——Humperdinck’s fairy opera, Hansel and Gretel, 
has achieved a great success at the Opéra Comique. The 
composerreceiveda very cordial ovation in hisbox.—Louise, 
by a (een, has reached its forty-second representa- 
tion, and has netted about 7,000 francs per performance.— 
The dates of the official grand orchestral and vocal con- 
certs being given under Taffanel at the Grand Exhibition 
are to extend to the 17th October next (orchestral and 
vocal, organ and chamber).—A new work, “Le Feu 
Céleste,” for vocal soli and orchestra, by C. Saint-Saéns, 
obtained an enthusiastic reception. A very favourable 
reception was accorded to the first act of 7’ Jie du Réve, 
by Reynaldo Hahn, at a réunion of Madeleine Lemaire.— 
The prize of 1,000 francs offered in the second series of 
the competition of the Orpheonistes has been allotted to 


» 


“ Fraternité,” by Ernest Lefevre, of Rheims, composer of 
the little work, “ Le Follet,’”’ recently given at the Opéra 
Comique, and recipient of the “ Cressent ” prize.—At the 
instance of Charles Malherbe, archivist of the Grand 
Opéra, a most interesting exhibition of musical MSS. by 
ancient and living composers (admission free) will open 
at the museum of the Opéra on 15th July and close with - 
the Grand Exhibition. It will contain, amongst abso- 
lutely unknown works, a Fantasia for wind by Weber, a 
Minuet by Beethoven, and some pieces from Mozart’s 
opera, Mithridates. Malherbe has had the happy idea 
of addressing specially printed, elegant sheets of music 
paper to less known living composers, with a request 
to write thereon their own most representative com- 
positions, with their signatures, date, and photo. 
These musical pieces will form an album unique of its 
kind, whilst the photos with signatures attached will be 
added to the collection of portraits by the said eminent 
member of the staff of the National Opera. This collec- 
tion will have the further advantage of calling attention 
to the magnificent library of that great institute-—The 
Society of Musical Composers announces for 1900, 
and for French composers only, prizes varying from 200 
to 500 francs ; MSS. to be forwarded to Messrs. Pleyel, 
Wolff, Lyon & Co., pianoforte manufacturers, Paris, before 
the 31st December next. For 1899 first mention was 
given to Lefevre, of Rheims; second to Albert Roussel. 
—The violinist composer, Henri —— produced with 
S. Stojowski a violin sonata by L. Zelenski, which is dis- 
tinguished by technical skill rather than by original inven- 
tion.—Loeb has been appointed professor of the violon- 
cello at the Conservatoire instead of the late Rabaud.— 
The Fine Art Society has awarded the prize “ Mobinne” 
to Rabaud’s son and Max d’Olonne, for a symphony 
and a cantata,“La Vision de Dante,” respectively. 
—Louis Vierne, pupil of Widor and excellent com- 
poser, has been appointed organist of Notre Dame. 
—In an article, “The Phonograph as Educational 
Medium,” C. Saint-Saéns in the Zemps repeats the trite 
saying that nobody knows his own faults so well 
as those of others. He himself played his “Valse 
Canariole” for a first-class phonograph. Upon repeti- 
tion of the piece by this instrument, he discovered that 
he had hurried considerably and spoilt a certain passage 
of about twenty notes, whilst another lacked well-marked 
rhythm ! 

Ziirich—A festival for the production of Swiss music 
was announced for the 30th June, the Ist and 2nd July. 

Montreux.—Two charming pieces by Philipp, “ Réverie 
melancolique” and “Sérénade humoristique,” scored 
by Ch. Malherbe, were produced by A. O. Juttner—A 
genuine success was also obtained by the allegorical vocal 
and orchestral festival play, Sfrizg, music by H. Kling, 
professor of the Geneva Conservatoire. 

Copenhagen.—A four-act opera, Blood of the Vikings, 
by Lange- Miller, obtained a marked success. 

Christiania—It is said, and much to the dismay of 
native musicians, that the National Hymn of Norway, 
words by B. Bjornson, music hitherto supposed to be due 
" — Nordraak, is a “ Largo Cantabile” by Joseph 

aydn ! 

Helsingfors (Finland).—It seems, after all, doubtful 
whether the local band under Robert Kajanus will take 
part in the performances at the Paris Exhibition, as the 
contributions only reach about 40,000 marks, against 
100,000 probable outlay. 

Warsaw.—A four-act opera, Maszefpa, by Adam Miinch- 
heimer, although written a quarter of a century ago, has 
only now. been revived with great success.—Count 





Zamoyski has offered prizes of 1,000 roubles for a 
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symphony, 500 for a chamber work, 500 for a pianoforte 
or violin concerto. 

Milan.—Perosi’s last oratorio, Zhe Massacre of the 
Innocents, which reflects Wagner to a large extent, was 
produced at the hall, which is now assuming the name of 
the “ Salon Pax,” with very indifferent results. 

Rome.—Corrado, a lyric drama after Byron’s “ Corsair,” 
music by Alessandro Marracino, a magistrate, met, as a 
matter of course, with a friendly reception.—A “Dom- 
inum” by the octogenarian Mustafa, director of the Sixtine 
Chapel, produced a deep impression. The composer was 
presented with an address of congratulation.—The 
eminent composer and musical /tterato, Hermann Wich- 
mann, who has greatly distinguished himself by the pro- 
pagation of German music in Rome, has celebrated his 
fifty years’ jubilee as honorary member of the Musical 
Academy, St. Cecilia. 

Turin.—A new four-part mass with organ, by Giovanni 
Tebaldini, was produced with great effect.—The. cele- 
brated tenor Tamagno gave a concert to enable a number 
of workmen to visit the Paris Exhibition. The net 
receipts were 4,834 francs. 

Florence.—Sordello, a three-act opera by a young 
composer, Ernesto Vallini, was, notwithstanding its low 
standard of merit, received with every token of success 
by a crowd of personal friends. 

Venice.—A new operetta, Zio di Carlo, with graceful 
music by Nyornbauch, was well received. 

Naples.—A hymn, “Inno a Igea,” by the young com- 
poser Daniele Napolitano, was performed at the in- 
auguration of the Hygienic Exhibition in presence of 
the royal couple and suite, aad produced a marked im- 
pression. 

Barii—The r1ooth anniversary of the death of the 
famous composer Nicola Piccini, native of this city, was 
celebrated under the presidency of P. Mascagni. 

Ravenna.—A new oratorio, Kosa Mystica, by Pozzetti, 
was given and repeated. 

Madrid.—Unlimited supply of Zarzuelas: production 
of Ei Gato Negrol and Maria de los Angeles by 
Ruberto Chapi, and Za Golfemia, parody of La 
Bohéme by Arnedo. The reception was very favour- 
able. Rather less fortunate was Angel Rubio’s “La 
Pajarita.” 

Lisbon.—A four-act opera, A Religuia, by Antonio 
Gonzalve de Silva Taborda, met with exceptional favour. 
It deserves to be heard on a vaster stage. 

Constantinople.—Sophocles’ Antigone has been given in 
modern Greek with Mendelssohn’s music. 

DEATHS.—Marie Proksch, who directed the musical 
academy founded by her father at Prague, aged 64.— 
Meta von Feustel, widow of Friedrich von Feustel, one 
of the first promoters of the Bayreuth performances, in 
which his gifted wife took an important share.—Gustav 
Graben-Hoffmann, composer of numerous popular songs 
and author of some literary works, born at Bnin, near 
Posen, in 1820.—Alfredo Colombani, distinguished 
musical critic of Milan and /i¢terato, author of a re- 
markable book on Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 
on Italian opera in the nineteenth century, aged barely 
31.—Attilio Luzzatto, critic, and director of the journal Za 
Tribuna, aged 49.—Antonio Prudenza, formerly a cele- 
brated tenor, sang in seventy-four different operas and 
at 2,747 performances ; aged 74.—Gustav Schlemiiller, 
able musician, and for many years musical critic of 
the Leipzig Zagedlatt; aged 60.—Paul Fleuret, known 
as Barnolt, actor and singer connected with the 
Opéra Comique since 1870. He created the rdles 
of Pacome in Le Roi la Dit, and of Remendado in 
Carmen; aged 81.— Louis Deffés, 


numerous operas and operettas, since 1883 director 
of the Conservatoire at Toulouse, where he was born 
in 1819.—Sir George Grove, of whom a notice will be 
found on page 151.—Dr. Swinnerton Heap, composer 
of ogee and conductor of provincial celebrity, 
aged 53. 
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6. Slumber Song, 
Heaven. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
6, New Burlington Street, W. ; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


UNISON SONGS, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, in Augener's Edition. 


s. d. 
W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B, 6 Songs for Boys (with 
unison chorus) ove Si ae os ewe we «met — 6 
Contains:—The Fair, Brag, To-morrow, Dreamland, 
The Ghost, Our Debating Society. 

**€ Unison Songs,’ Book I., cemarteing six songs for boys, 
with unison chorus, by W, J. Foxell, will be found acceptable. 
for while the words are humorous the music is bright and 
simple.”— The Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1900. 
FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for Little People, net — 6 

Contains :—The Coming of Spring, The Wood, The 
Bird-catchers, The Fox in the Farmyard, The Gipsies, 
Good-night ! 

4. 3B. HORRGOCES «Geng... wi. we ws OR —6 

Contains :—My hoty Hit, The Shepherd, The Babes 
in the Wood, The Lamb. 

12504 A. E, HORROCKS. 4Songs .. .« .. os net —6 
Contains :—The Old Woman and her Broom; Sleep, 

Baby, Sleep; Cock Robin’s Serenade ; Up in the 

morning early, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





No. 


12503 





composer of 


Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. | Gaston BORCH’S NEW WORKS. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES | Op. 22, Suite norvégienne, Scénes rustiques pour Piano, (Aurore, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Chant du Matin ; Langeleik, Histoire; Chanson; Re- 


tour vers la vallée.) Edition No. 6070... o» net 


BACH, J. ., pense and Fugue, in & minor for the organ, Op. 48. 3me Valse Caprice pour Piano 1 se ave nee tes 
Arranged by Max Reger " 4 Op. 49. Petites pigces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Chant de la 
— Toccata ——e' in D minor, for the © organ. Arranged P bergtre, Sarabande, Le hautbois du berger, Chanson et 
BARN ot J- . TheS inning Wheel . 4 danse norvégienne,) Edition No.6071 ... ... net 
maa Etude de Concert (en Tierces) d’aprés la Valse Op. 49, No. 4. Chanson et danse mervighenee 9 pour Piano. (Perles 
GOODWIN. spat A L. E. Bach . 7 = 4 musicales, No, 63) oes one oo aoe eee 
Toccata eee ese 
. HENSELT, A, Si oiseau j’étais, & toi je volerais. s,s. Op. 50. Berceuse pour Violon et Piano ... aaa 
: LiSZT, FRA ay Mahe —— oa 2 ie Op. 55. Adagio religioso pour Violoncelle et Org. ” Edition No. 
— Enrlking (Schubert) ~ pee a 5376 oe “ oe on on o» net 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Scherzino, Op. 18, No, 2 “a om Op. 56. Deux Morceaux pour Sites a 
. —— Polonaise. Op. 17, No. os tenets a ere rae ee 
_— ems, Op. ‘Gh = 2. ” No. 2. Erotique oo Me nat 
— vagues. nce a 
_— i Pos neon 4 ae ae as Op. 56, No. x. Elégie, For string onus (2 Violins, Viola, Violon- 
NICODE, J. L. Tarantelle. Op. 2 We. - 6s tie oe cello, and Bass). Edition No. 7013 — ion ie 


. —— Canzonette, Op. 13, No. mS on “« % : . ail . - 
— Variations et Fugue sur un 4 Bl original. “Op. 18 Op. 58. Petites piéces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Tristesse, 





a a a - ae 

; nOsROwsS Ss. aqeenne wtieneeigne asaya Mazurk, “‘Gangar” danse norvégienne.) Edition No. 

‘ PAUERTE oe Op. 5 om We f pes “ dia ‘a 6072 exe ows oe on eee ow wo. = Ret’ 
PA n alzer. ¥ | eee fie Pa . 

; PIECZONKA, ‘A. Grande Polonaise heroique a! ee “a London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
RACHMANINOFF, S._ Prelude ... 26 eee 
RHEINBERGER, J. je agdscene. Impromptu. oe ove 

es am Klavier. Op. 5. No, 2 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 
" Library and School Department : 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
SCHARWENKA, 

Minuet in flat. ove eee 

Staccato Study in & by ty Op. 27, No. 3 a0 

2nd Polonaise, in F minor. pp. G2 wwe ove 

Théme et Variations, Op. 48... oss ee eee 
SCHUMANN, R. March ink fod Op. 

Study in a flat (from Six Studies for "Pedal Piano. “Op. 56) 
SCHOTT. EDOUARD. Un peucoquette. Op. 41, No.7... 
STRELEZKI, A. Etincelle, Etude de Salon ... 
WEBER. Moto perpetuo from Sonata, Op. 24, arranged asa 

Ok ° double notes by Max Pauer ... 

H, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in p major for the Organ. 

ww ed by Max Reger.. ove ove a 

‘ RACHMANIN FF, S. were 
KOHLER, BERNHARD. Scherzo me 
KUHLAU, F. Allegro burlesco from Sonata, Op. 88, i, No. 3 

Arranged by Max Reger ove 

. ARENSKY, A. Intermezzo. Op. 36, No, 12 

" RACHMANINOFF, S. Polichinelle . 
ARENSKY, A. Le ‘Ruisseau dans la forét 
LIEBLING, G. oo Menuett. Op. 17 

=< Tarantella. Op. 2 





NGLISH CLASSICAL ALBUM. 
12 Pieces for Violin, with Figured Bass by English 
Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


Arranged for Violin with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7523. Price, net, 2s. 


PWWHUDRF EW 
CPU EREEEATSA 


+ or a 
1] 


BARRETT (1674-1735) -. oud +. Hornpipe a I'Inglese, 
ILLIAM Boyce (1710-1779)... one .» Pastoral Daace. 
Rospert VALENTINE (1660-1730) ods «. Giga. 
WiLtiaM BaBELL (1690-1723) .. -» Bourrée. 
THomAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710-1778) .. Siciliana. 
sae ALcock (1735-1806) eee .. Minuetto. 

ILLIAM CORBETT (3669-1748) + | « Saraband and Corrente. 
CHARLES Burney (1726-1814) .. dei -» Pastorale, 
KULLAK, TH. Fetes Secume Fantaisie Etude OHN STANLEY (r713-1786) 0 ese Gig. 

EWis GRANOM (c. 1700-1750) ... ove «. Gavotta. 


J ARENSKY, A. Binds ka thahlhalinti ee! DAntgL Purcety (1660-1718) .. on .. Sarabanda. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; Joun Lenton (died circa 1712). eco + Two Jigs anda Hornpipe. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. ‘A, Moffat’s ‘English Classical Album’ is a collection of 12 pieces by 
Englishmen of the 17th and 18th centuries, containing well-chosen examples 
of Boyce, Arne, John Stanley, Dr. Burney, and others, admirably harmon- 
HARLES DANCLA’S ized from the figured bass, and carefully edited.”—7he Times, April 5, 
1900, 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN STUDIES. ‘«. . . is very interesting, and will well ‘repay any attention devoted to it 
= by the earnest student ; moreover, the work is decidedly English, containing 
20 Etudes brillantes et caractéristiques. Op. 73. (Edition No. 10751.) , d. | compositions by Purcell, Arne, Boyce, Barrett, Burney, etc., many ef the 
Price, net compositions being long since forgotten, and the publishers must be com- 
Ecole du Mécanisme. * aneeenaias hemes Op. 74. (Edition mended on their enterprise.” —7e Stvad, April, 1899. 
O. 10752) av oe eee «+ Price, net “In ~ pone ayres and he a there i > es more than old-world 
grace—they appeal to our modern musical apprehension, They are, of 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. course, simple, and present no technical difficulties to violinists of > onal 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. pretensions.” —The Musicad News, April 1, 1899. 


And ROBERT COCKS & CO,, 6, New Burlington Street, W. London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New pavtonance Street, W. 


DLAIDY’S “ TECHNICAL STUDIES ” 


| TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIAN 
“ E. Pauer’s ‘ 25 . Comphietenee’ ce solo vlansfoete (his Op. | | ENGLISH — GERMAN TEXT. : a 
6) are one and all written with an admirable simplicity and care, | P 2.8 
me effectiveness i is certainly won. In short, the Monn. full of Seles | Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No, 8336), net, as, 
ok pieces for the young beginner.’ '—The Musical Standard, Feb- | English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, as 
ruary roth, 1900. . ‘ 

“* Pianists will doubtless welcome the ‘25 Bagatelles Caractéristi wil | for Ban ty ee ao guide. Pn ay tn Hoge bee, indeed, 
by E. Pauer, a collection of charming and expressive little solos.” —Daily | <eful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
Telegraph, December atst, 1899. of practising—a more difficult art than is pone sapposed—ere given in 

“Several of them are extrémely tasteful, while all Kg good practice for | the original German, and also in English.” — 
little fingers." —The Musical News, December 23rd, 1899. London: AUGENER & CO., 199 t w 

: ". ions tn Street, . 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. * City Branch: a2, Newgate Street, E.C. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W.) 


$ 3% 
PPPS AAWW 











E PAUER’S 25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques 
° pour Piano. Op. 76. 





Augener’s Edition, No. 8291. Price, net, 2s. 
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E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. me 
—4 


4 


A. 


0. 
4098% The Skylark’s Wooing. ‘In the weed y air” 
4 April Showers. ‘‘ With chatter and with iaughter” ... 
4098¢ Hill-tops, ‘‘ There is splendour in the city” 


‘A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. 
Horrocks, should be most welcome to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike; they are well written and have decided 
charm.”—The Times. 

‘*. . . To graceful and refined words by Mrs, George Byron, 
Miss Horrocks has written most dainty and charming music. 
It is a pleasure to become acquainted with them, and we 
recommend them unreservedly."—Musical News. 

‘*. , . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of 
their composer in every bar, ‘The Skylark’s Wooing’ is 
remarkable for the free use made of the chords of the funda- 
mental seventh ; the ‘ Hill-tops’ is remarkable for nothing but 
its melodic charm,” —T7he Queen. 


The Fairy Cobbler _... ‘i a 


‘Graceful and dainty music, united to quaint words.” — 
Monthly Musical Record, 


Tragedy ... ove 


eee on 


eee oe eee on 


“Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘th 
waves’ wild song’ that the words should inspire.” —Musicaé 
ews. 


Harebell Curfew ooo 


‘** Harebell Curfew’ is the title of a charming vocal duet 
for female voices, by Amy E. Horrocks. This clever lady 
composer has selected a tuneful and generally grateful melody, 
while with the refinement of the accompaniment mingle 

leasing and pict effects,”--Daily Telegraph, Septem- 
ber 30, 1899. 

‘Its charming dirge of the flowers, written by May Byron, 
is set to equally dainty music, with just the nght feeling of 
tender regret pervading it.” — Musical News, September 
16, 1899. 





i 


Spring in the Forest ... 

“A pleasing little two-part 
October 13, 1899. 

“Those who are acquainted with former efforts by Miss 
Horrocks will find this marked by the same musicianly and 
melodious qualities, and will give it the same commendation.” 
—Musical News, December 16, 1899. 

The Daisy se. ie 
Sweet Dreams (Cradle Song) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, 


EORG HENSCHEL. Album of Songs (Lieder- 


Album), with German words and English translation 
by CONSTANCE BACHE, 
Containing 12 Songs, among others ‘‘ A red, red Rose,” and 
“ h 


ush thee, my Babie.” 
Edited by Mrs. G. HENSCHEL. 
(With Portrait of Mr. and Mrs, Henschel.) 


Price 4s. net. 


song."—Daily Telegraph, 


4091 
4293 


G 


= 3 
— 4 


Street, W. 
ee 





Published separately from the Album. 


TWO SONGS (Zwei Lieder). 


No. 1. A red, red Rose. 
No. 2. And if thou art a Rosebud. 


Price 4s. 


“Q HUSH THEE, MY BABIE.” 
Words by Sir Walter Scott. 
No. 1inG; No. 2inr; No.3 in F, with simplified accomp 
Price, each 2s. net, 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
22, Newgate Street, and 6, New Burlington Street. 


ype ntme (Dornréschen). 
Cantata for female voices, soli, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment by 
FRANZ ABT. Op. 601. 
No. 903z. Vocal Score  .. srs uses oe 
No. 9031@ Words and connecting text for recitation 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 


Lullaby. 


t 








«» Price, net 2 6 


GUIDE TO THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
HARMONY. 


P. TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


Former Professor at the Imperial Conservatory of Moscow. 
Translated from the German version of P. Juon 
by Emit Kratt and James Ligstinc, 
Price 3s. net. 
Published by P. JURGENSON, 
Moscow and Leipzig, 
And can be obtained through all music-sellers in England. 


EW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


N a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 

PIANOFORTE. 
Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
—— seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 

. LAUBACH, 





English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
The same in Augener’s Edition :— 
Continental Fingering, No. 9921 ; net, as. 
English Fingering, No. 9922 ; net, 2s. 
COMPLETE ARPEGGI separately. 
English Fingering, 4s. 
Continental Fingering, 4s. 
TECHNICAL STUDIES, by L. PLAIDY. 
Continental Fingering (Edition No. 8336); net, 2s, 
English Fingering (Edition No. 8337) ; net, 2s. 
VIGLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the requirements of candidates at the various Local Examinations, 
outage’ te A. LauBacn. 
Edition No. 5672; net 1s. 
Comprehensive Scale Manual for the Violin, 
by HANS WESSELY. 
Edition No. 5686. Net, 2s. 


‘*Mr. Hans Wessely has prepared a ‘Comprehensive Scale Manual’ for 
violin players. The scales, all fingered, are given in plain notes, in thirds, 
siaths, octaves, and tenths, and likewise in chromatic and harmonic form. 
In the constant practice of scales lies the foundation of all good playing, and 
the Manual in question will render every assistance to the student, instruc- 
tons being fully and clearly set forth.” — The Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1899. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS through all Major and 
Minor Keys, Systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered 
by E. Kreuz :— 
Book I. Through tr octave. 56642... 
Book II. Through 2 octaves. 56644 
Book III. Through 3 octaves. 5664¢ 
VIOLA. 
Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 
7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76586 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
VIOLONCELLO, 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled hy Henry Bast. | 
Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 

‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the 'Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
oe is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—7he 
KY , Jan., 1898. 

ORGAN. 
one Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 
in cont motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. mpiled by E. H. Turpin. 
Edition No, 5830 ; net, 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


net 1/4 
net 1/4 
net 1/4 


oe 





and 22, Newgate Street, London, 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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ALAESTRA. ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for Pieces for VIOLIN SOLO with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; arranged by ERNST HEIM (continued) : 


arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated BOOK VII. ry 


114774 Book VIla_ .. es ee ee ee es ee ~- t= 
sd By ERNST HEIM. Pieces up to the thirteenth position by A, Strelezki, P. 
a BOOK I Z Rode, de Angelis, and A, Moffat. 
11471@ Book Ia es oe ee sae a « de 114776 Book VIIs, .. oer ere - Pe o 3 
ContTents.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, Pieces up to the thirteenth position by Beethoven, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first Baillot, de Angelis, and G, Papini. 
5 a by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 11477¢. Book VIIc. Supptement To VII. aands .. 
11471 OOK EB ive, ee ee ee Ree” ee oe Pieces by Molique, Mazas, and de Beriot. 
9 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first position by Moffat, 
=; ——. and ea 4 (Will be continued.) 
11471¢ 1K IC. SUPPLEMENT TO BOOKS AAaNGB.. .- | oe The “‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s “ Gradus 
Mg. = to et , Bonen - Dog “== ad Posse. To each book of the “‘ Gradus”’ there is a corresponding 
' se one of the *‘ Palaestra.” 
icine, Velimean, Loutach, ot. ‘* The pieces in these tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
BOOK II. are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 
Boox Ila .. Pr ~ i - e is af duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
ConTents,—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.—7he Daily Telegraph, 
Hofmann. October 13th, 1899. 
Book IIs . ee «s <a - ee ee ee 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
- by > ie spree 8 mage we bag . Nicole. ee — 
of easy double-stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by P 
Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. Z TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
Wins te Wolfermann, Si — Heller, ‘Tsch ikowsky, THE PIANOFORTE. In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes. 
Kreuz, and Kullak. i ‘ PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
BOOK III. ReEvisED, PHRASED, AND FINGERED BY HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, 
a eC eee eT ey ' Continental Fingering. 4to. ‘ 
Contents.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first #5 Studies to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expression. 
position ; Occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and orna- Sige om gle a sen) ye sie ™ 7” 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and J. S. Bac Employ- 30 Studies (preparatory to Op. 45). Op. 46+ we sss ws 
ment of the half position: 3 Preces y Gurlitt, Reinecke, 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. ass uss 
and Scotson Clark. 
Book IIIp_.. ee ee ee ee oe - oe Revised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer. C,. 
Employment of the half position : 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch The above 4 Opus of Studies, bound : 
and Schubert. Second os te changing from first to Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46 .. 2... 
second position :. 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson Vol. II. 25 Melodious Studies, Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 











The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies through all keys, Op. 16. 


Clark, and Senaillé, 
Book IIIc. SupPpLEMENT TO Books AandB..—Sis. out ad cr i oe a ae 
te A png ~ nn, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, studies, mt yt ro poe > ond ad popular pongo Soman 
a re They are fresh and charming, and difficult indeed to please 
BOOK IV must the pupil be who does not care for them. The music is 
. S smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they not only 
Book 1Va o os ee ee . ee - please the ear, but train the fingers and minds of young players. 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and + . » The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann Scholta, 
third position without Portamento, Pieces by J. S, Bach and specially known for his interesting edition of Chopin’s works 
Veracini, —- between first and third positions with Porta- published by Peters."—Music Trade Review, February, 1898. 
po y Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz REvIsED, PHRASED AND FincereD By O. Tuiimer. 


Boox1Vs .. ” Saltarello on a theme from Mendelssohn’s 4th Symphony. 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, the edeeee weet 2 ee 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlite, Haydn, and Promenadesd’un solitaire. Op. 78. se ove soe 
Ignaz Lachner. Change between the half, first, second, and ” ” »» (and set): Wanderstunden, Op. 80, 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, ‘* These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and 
Book IVc. SuprLemENT To Books A and B ee es utterance ; they are refined and eloquent without being verbose 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and and affected.” —Musical Opinion, April, 1898. 
4 Gade. BOOK V. 24 Preludes. Op. Os we eee oe eee 
11475@ Book Va ‘e ‘a - és “i rr on «e Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches), Op. 82. 
Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85__ ... eo Len vo = 
Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat. Piece with amas from first Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. Op, 86 
sb ao) mang by Lully. HELLER - om an —— a o, ny > 
1147 B ‘LS a ee er ee eee ae Heller, revised by O. er hasse, Op. 29; Die 
Fan 7 4 & fifth position, by Spohr, Geminiani, Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fltigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 
s : R & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
11475¢ Book Vc. SuprLiment ro Books Aands.. ..... London : AUGENER » 199) . 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SOUE Vi. ADAME M. MARCHESI’S New Edition of 
sa CONCONE’S LESSONS AND VOCALISES, 
Edition with Marks of Expression and Phrasing. 





114764 Book VIA és ee ee ee ee ee 
ays up 4 the sixth position, by Max Brauer, C. Gurlitt, 
and J. S. Bach. 
114766 Book VIB a Bn - - “i es a ai Na .. ; H i 
one ee eaten ir Ki" tosnn RO] TAY ee ar Wotan og lanes do Chass on Veins 
le . 0} nn. 2 oa ° 5 
11476¢ Book Vic. SuppLEMENTTOVIAandB.. .. 4... ies mélodiques de moyenne difficulté pour le médium de la 
Pieces by C. Ersfeld, C. Gurlitt, B. Molique, M. Hauser, voix). Op.10 .. -_ “ he - = 
and A. Strelezki. 6790 40 Lessons for Contralto. Op. 17 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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UVEAUTES 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England, 
Paper of English manufacture, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


ARENSKY, A, Etude. (Concert Programme 
Music, No. 44). 


DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. 6 Poetic Pieces, 


Edition 
Number, 


+ 47 -— 
ie I. Spinning Song 
2. Gavotte 
3. Lindler 
4. Intermezzo 
5: Waltz ... 
. March .. . 
LISZT, yi Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude. 
(Harmonies Poétiques et religieuses, No. 
PIECZONKA, A. Dancing Waves. 
ranged in brilliant, yet not difficult 
O. Thiimer ... 
PIANOFORTE ‘DUET. 


LYSBERG, C. B. La Baladine. has st 
ranged by O. Thiimer - 


ORGAN, 
KING, OLIVER. Suite in G. Op. 108 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BERLIOZ, HECTOR, Réverie et Caprice, 

mance. Op. 8. 

Ernst Heim .. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Ballade 
SAURET, EMILE, Canzona. Op. 47, No. 1 I 
SITT, HANS. Nocturne. Op. 71, No. 2. 
— Scherzo-Tarantelle. Op. 71, No. 3 ... 
STRUSS, FRITZ. 2 Characteristic Pieces. fg 12: 
No, 1. Gondoliera 

2. Idylle ry 

INSTRUMENTAL. 


DOTZAUER, J. J. F. 24 Studies through all keys, 
for the Violoncello, a 35- Edited by Oskar 
Briickner oes St 


VOCAL Musio. 


ABT, FRANZ. The Seven Ravens. Cantata for 
female voices, soli and chorus, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. Op. 570. Vocal score... net 
Words and connecting text for recitation. 
I2mo ... eee =a 

ae A. E. Four Unison Songs, (Nursery 


Rhymes) ben net 
PURCELL, HENRY. “Ve twice ten-hundred 
deities.” 


From the ‘Indian ong (John 
Dryden). Arranged by Alfred Moffat .. a 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of oper 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited. 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


( EAStICAL PIECES (12), 


Arranged for the Violin (in the first position) with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 


By ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Book I. (Edition No. 7526+.) —_ Price net, rs. 
MicHagi CuRisTIAN FESTING (1680-1752) +» Sarabanda. 
Giovanni Putt (c. 1700-1755) « Intermedio, 
F. M. Veractnt (1685-1750) Largo. 
*GIOVANNI Mossi (c. 1690-1750) «» ‘Two Gavottes, 
JOHANN FRIEDRICH Laure ais” ‘ Schwanengesang. 
G. F. HANDEL (1685-1759)... pe Aria and Rondinella. 
Book II. (Edition No. 75265.) Price net, 1s. 
J. S. Bacu (1685-1750) os i Air. 
NicoLa Marreis (Born circa 1640) ms . Sarabanda Amorosa. 
Jou. ADAM BIRKENSTOCK (1687-1733) «. . Tambourin. 
ARCANGELO CorRELLI (1653-1713)... too «» Adagio. 
Francois FRANCEUR (1698-1787) ooo Siciliano. 
*Wittiam Boyce (1710-1779) os si iso. 
* See “ Our Music Pages.” 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


ONATINAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 93. 
Continental Fingering. s. ad. 


No. 1, in F major. raion No. 62142) ... oe +» Price, net 1 — 
2,inG major. (Edition No. 6214) .. we es. a 


‘The music is of serviceable simplicity. That, however, is not all; for 
one is much impressed by the music's finish, spontaneity and pleasantness, 
Excellent, too, is its “tone” —perhaps one should say its “‘ classical” tone.” 
—Musical Standard, April 21, 1900. 

‘Amongst the pianoforte music forwarded by this firm we meet with 
two attractive Sonatinas by A. Krug, each of these containing three jmove- 
ments. In the first example the cheerful Menuetto with its pretty Trio, 
and in the second the clever and bustling Finale, should certainly prove the 
most popular sections, But all the music is fresh and pleasing, notwith- 
standing that the composer's aim was undoubtedly a scholastic one.”—7he 
Daity Telegraph, April 24th, 1900. 
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“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 6d., 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME, 

The Number of the ‘‘ Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Mmssrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 

The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
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Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s, "per line 
The Advertising Department only is under the control of the Publishers. 
All other matters referring to the MonTHLY Musica. REcorD (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor. 
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Bacn’s Suites. Two Lecturgs (“Queen Victoria Lectures”) 
DELIVERED AT Trinity CoLLEGE, Lonpon. By PRoFgssor 
EseNEZER Prout, Mus,D._... $00 ons ove 

A Musicians’ Symposium ON THE Humorous IN Music. 
FRANKLIN Peterson, Mus, Bac. Oxon, ... 

Weser’s OBERON AT WIESBADEN ... 

Str GeorGe Grove 
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